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Wee make numerous and almost 
encyclopaedic laws, and then we 
fail to enforce them. Can it be | 
wondered that social conditions alter 
but a little among the very poor, 
| while we press ever for more and 
| more legislation? 
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CO-OPERATION IN SOCIAL BUILDING 


REVEREND DR. JOHN O’GRADY 
Secretary, National Conference of Catholic Charities 


means conformity to one pattern or 

one set of standards that has been 
accepted by the leaders in the majority of 
our communities. According to this view- 
point the social work of an American com- 
munity should be operated like a well-oiled 
machine with highly differentiated parts, 
each agency playing the part of a cog in 
this machine. This viewpoint is in part a 
result of the application of a business phi- 
losophy to social work. In recent years 
American business has become increasingly 
standardized: more and more of the things 
we use follow a few definite patterns; their 
production has been standardized; costs of 
production have, therefore, been lowered 
and a large number of articles which in 
times past could be obtained only by the 
few have been brought within reach of large 
masses of people. 

Everybody recognizes that the application 
of business principles has brought incalcu- 
lable advantages to social work. From 
business we have learned more systematic 
methods of counting costs in our organiza- 
tions. We have learned how to eliminate 
waste in the administration of our offices 
and institutions. From business, moreover, 
we have acquired more systematic methods 
of raising funds. The community chest 


|: the minds of many, co-operation 


movement owes a large share of its success 
to the genius and enterprise of American 
business organization. In social work, how- 
ever, there is something that cannot be 
standardized by ordinary business methods. 
It is a spirit of initiative, a spirit of love 
that arises out of man’s nature, a spirit of 
charity based on the teaching of his religion, 
a spirit that revolts against social and in- 
dustrial injustices, a spirit that urges man 
ever to have pity on and to sympathize with 
the sufferings of his fellowbeings. It is this 
spirit that cannot and should not be con- 
fined within watertight compartments. It is 
to be hoped that American social work will 
never become so organized as to lose its 
pioneering spirit, its freedom to work for 
the elimination of our basic social and 
industrial evils. 

Social work gets its vitality and its power 
from good will and conviction. It grows out 
of the individual’s love and sympathy for 
his fellowbeings, and must, therefore, depend 
on good will rather than on compulsion. The 
individual who is making a voluntary offer- 
ing of his time and his surplus wealth to 
care for the needs of his fellowbeings does 
not want to be dictated to at every point. 
He wants to preserve a certain freedom of 
action in doing the things in which he is 
interested. If he is compelled to observe too 
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many rules he is liable to discontinue his 
participation. 

In the United States we find that the 
dominant group very naturally wants to im- 
pose its own cultural standards. It is only 
natural that those who share the dominant 
culture should wish to have it remain dom- 
inant; but it is an entirely different story 
when they assume that their culture is so 
perfect that it cannot be improved by a 
slight blending of other cultures and that 
others should take it over in its entirety 
without any regard for their own philo- 
sophical, literary, or artistic traditions. We 
find this attitude of mind all too frequently 
in the individual social worker. In her 
dealings with families she adopts a certain 
hauteur. She judges them entirely from 
the standpoint of her own standards and her 
own philosophy of life. She endeavors to 
re-establish them on the basis of her own 
rather than of their background. While her 
culture may be superior to theirs in many 
ways they may also enjoy certain advan- 
tages over her. They may have a far better 
appreciation than she has of the fine arts of 
music, painting, and sculpture. 

We find the same attitude of mind among 
many who are interested in developing co- 
ordinated programs of social work for our 
cities. They think of co-ordination in terms 
of the survival of one set of ideas rather 
than the blending of different sets. They 
think of ways and means of putting a defi- 
nite plan into execution rather than of hav- 
ing the different groups contribute their 
ideas toward enriching the programs of 
every other group. 

Almost all organizations engaged in social 
work have come to recognize certain gen- 
eral principles and policies as essential parts 
of their programs: That the care of handi- 
capped children and families should be based 
on careful study and evaluation of particu- 
lar situations; that no child should be re- 
moved from his own home because of 
poverty alone; that trained service and 
leadership are necessary to provide adequate 
social work programs for our communities ; 
that the court in dealing with the dependent, 
neglected, or delinquent child should be 
guided by the ideal of a kind father rather 
than of a vindictive judge. In the health 
field we have come to accept a greater num- 


ber of definite standards than in the field of 
social case work. Definite standards have 
been worked out in regard to the number of 
public health nurses and the number of hos- 
pital beds—pay, part-pay, and free—that 
city should have in proportion to its 
population. 

There is no principle of social work that 
is so fundamental or so universally recog- 
nized as the principle of co-operation. 
Social work is essentially a co-operative 
work. The individual organization, in order 
to achieve the best results, must be willing 
to work with the other organizations in the 
community. In the course of its daily work 
each organization is compelled to call on 
other organizations in order to supplement 
its services. The agency dealing with handi- 
capped families is compelled to call on the 
health, the children’s, the protective, and the 
recreational agencies. No organization en- 
gaged in social work is sufficient unto itself, 
no organization can live in isolation. The 
organization that tries to live in isolation 
injures its own work and the work of the 
other agencies as well. 

Co-operation cannot proceed very far 
without a recognition of the fundamental 
principles that are part of the common heri- 
tage of social work. Co-operation means 
very little to those who do not believe in 
careful study of problems, who insist on 
dealing with the symptoms of poverty 
rather than getting at its causes, or who do 
not recognize the necessity for using all the 
best resources of the community in caring 
for persons in need of special care. 

At the present time the council of social 
agencies is the recognized mechanism for 
co-operative thinking and planning in social 
work. For many years the charity organi- 
zation society, as a part of its program, en- 
deavored to develop co-operative planning 
among the social work agencies of American 
cities. The charity organization society, 
however, became so involved in its own im- 
mediate work of caring for the family that 
it did not have much time for the develop- 
ment of co-operation. It is well to remem- 
ber, also, that the charity organization so- 
ciety, in the beginning, was almost entirely 
Protestant in its outlook and methods. It 
could not, therefore, easily win the confi- 
dence of Catholics and Jews. 
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In most cities, councils of social agencies 
are very closely associated with the co- 
operative financing of social work. In many 
of the larger centers, like St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Washington, and Buffalo, councils of 
social agencies antedated community chest 
or co-operative financing. In a number of 
the larger cities, like New York, Boston, 
and Chicago, we have councils of social 
agencies without co-operative financing. In 
a number of cities like Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Providence, and Newark, the community 
chest does not include the Catholic and 
Jewish agencies, and in these cities the coun- 
cils of social agencies endeavor to include 
all agencies. 

Every agency owes it to itself to under- 
stand the facilities and the problems of its 
own city. It should know the fields of 
activity of the different agencies and how 
far they are covering their respective fields. 
It should understand the laws governing 
health, recreation, court jurisdiction and 
operation, child-care, and industrial relations 
that are operative in the city. It should 
understand, moreover, the problems that 
are not being met and to which attention 
should be given. One of the most impor- 
tant functions of a council of social agencies 
is to give its constituents an understanding 
of the present social work facilities and the 
unmet problems of their city. The council 
cannot proceed very far until each of its 
constituent agencies has a fairly clear pic- 
ture of the social work situation, as a whole, 
in the city. 

I recently asked the director of one of the 
most successful councils of social agencies 
what he considered the principal objectives 
of a council and he set this down as the most 
important: Know your city. “ Why,” he 
said, “‘I had our council devote one entire 
year to the study of Miss Byington’s pam- 
phlet, What Social Workers Should Know 
About Their Own Communities and I have 
found it most helpful. But remember,” he 
went on to say, “we did not confine the 
study to the social workers: we also inter- 
ested the various clubs and they became 
most enthusiastic about it.” 

The problems of social work are really the 
problems of the community. It is only 
when the citizens of the community, as a 





whole, understand these problems that social 
work can secure the support necessary for 
an adequate program. Many of the prob- 
lems of social work, moreover, are problems 
demanding public action, and public action 
depends on public education. Why is it 
that so many of our programs for public 
welfare fail to come up to proper standards ? 
It is because the public does not appreciate 
what these standards mean. We should not 
be too critical of public officials because they 
do not come up to our expectations. Public 
officials, in general, give the public what it 
wants. We should rather criticize ourselves 
because we fail to interpret our standards 
to the ordinary citizen. The social agency 
cannot interpret its problems to the public 
if it does not have a clear grasp of them. 
While the individual agency may be able to 
interpret its own problems to its own 
clientele, it is only by joining with other 
agencies in a council of social agencies and 
thinking and planning together that it can 
interpret to all the citizens of the com- 
munity the problems that call for com- 
munity action. 

It is surprising to find how little the ordi- 
nary citizen knows about what social 
agencies are trying to do. The person in 
distress without food, clothing, or shelter 
appeals to his sympathy. He judges social 
work entirely by the amount of material re- 
lief given. We have not led him very far 
in studying the factors that enter into the 
need for material relief. 

In recent years we have heard much of 
fact-finding in its relationship to the de- 
velopment of social service programs; we 
have come to recognize that new develop- 
ments in social work should not be under- 
taken except on the basis of a careful study 
of facts which shows the need for these 
developments. In the formulation of poli- 
cies we have also come to attach great im- 
portance to fact-finding. It is assumed that 
if facts are presented for a sufficient length 
of time most people will come to see the 
truth. 

It might not be amiss to say a word at this 
point in regard to our machinery for fact- 
finding and interpretation. In fact-finding 
and interpretation local communities have 
been inclined to lean rather heavily on na- 
tional agencies. We are not clear about 
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some situation: well, let us have a study. 
Let us invite some national agency to 
analyze the whole situation for us and pre- 
sent a complete program. The national 
agency comes in. We give it an office all to 
itself and after a few weeks we forget about 
its presence in our midst. Possibly the rep- 
resentatives make one or two speeches to the 
council of social agencies or other local asso- 
ciations. In six or eight months the national 
organization turns over a nicely bound re- 
port to its local clients. Then any one of a 
number of things is liable to happen. Some- 
body who controls the purse strings, or who 
has access to those who exercise such con- 
trol, may decide to bring about revolutionary 
changes—which rather frequently do more 
harm than good. Sometimes general studies 
of community situations have stirred up 
public opinion to such a degree that they 
have shamed the agencies into making im- 
portant changes in their programs. Some- 
times general studies of local situations have 
failed to produce definite results because of 
the failure of those making the study to in- 
terpret the facts to the agencies, or because 
the program recommended was so compre- 
hensive as to discourage the local agencies. 

There is no intention here of reflecting in 
any way on our fact-finding agencies which 
have made such a valuable contribution to 
social work. Their work, however, was a 
pioneer work. They have learned by ex- 
perience to improve their technique and 
methods in very many respects. 

Councils of social agencies will not ap- 
proach this problem of fact-finding without 
profiting by the experience of the last dec- 
ade. After the war every person was 
sanguine about making great and extensive 
changes in social work. Important changes 
did come, but they were not so far-reaching 
as many were led to expect. A few years 
after the war people settled back into their 
accustomed methods. Many social workers 
began to see more clearly that revolutionary 
changes in programs could not be made in a 
short time, and that sudden and sweeping 
changes are liable to bring serious reactions. 
Social workers, therefore, are coming to 
take a more conservative view of changes 
in social policy; they have come to see that 
changes must be made slowly and one by 
one. 


The council of social agencies, if it js 
guided wisely, will set before itself certain 
definite and limited objectives for its year's 
work. It will see that too many objectives 
and too extensive a program usually result 
in failure to accomplish anything. 

In making studies, the council of social 
agencies will recognize that interpretation js 
just as important as fact-finding. Many 
studies have come to grief because of failure 
to interpret results to those most vitally con- 
cerned. The time to make this interpreta- 
tion is during the course of the study and 
not afterwards. The ordinary study has 
succeeded or failed long before it has been 
completed. : 

The ideal method of studying any local 
social situation is through a local group. It 
can secure all the assistance that it needs 
from the outside. It can employ workers 
from out of town to aid it in prosecuting the 
study. 

A council of social agencies usually has 
standing committees corresponding to the 
important divisions of social work. It has a 
family committee, a committee on children, 
a committee on health, a committee on pro- 
tective care, and a committee on recreation. 
To these standing committees are usually 
added special committees for certain things 
not included within the program of the 
standing committees. Standing committees 
meet sometimes once a week, sometimes 
every two weeks, and sometimes only when 
there is something definite to be accom- 
plished. How to organize its committee 
work in such a way as to attain all its objec- 
tives without interfering unnecessarily with 
the daily work of its members is a question 
of serious concern to all councils of social 
agencies. It is a question that must be 
studied and studied very carefully. Con- 
servation of time is of relatively greater 
importance in cities with a small number of 
workers than in cities having large numbers 
of workers. 

Much useful time could be saved if com- 
mittees would meet only when they have 
something specific to do. In the ordinary 
American city better results could be 
secured through small special committees 
than through large standing committees. 
Standing committees tend to become debat- 
ing societies and are rather inefficient in 
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securing definite results. The chances are 
that the special committee will be selected 
with care. It will have a small membership 
and will represent the best ability in the 
community in regard to the question in 
hand. It is sometimes amusing to see coun- 
cils of social agencies with a rather limited 
social work personnel trying to complete 
five or six standing committees and then to 
see these committees drifting along through 
the year trying to find a program. 

While social work agencies must strive, 
increasingly, for a common understanding 
in regard to methods and policies, they must 
also remember that in no other field of 


human activity is it necessary to have such 
a large field for private initiative. Social 
work has always been a pioneering work. 
It is something that grows out of the very 
depth of man’s nature. It is an expression 
of that love that should govern all human 
relations. It is an expression of the second 
great commandment of the law, almost on a 
par with the first: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and 
with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
mind, and with thy whole strength. ; 
And the second is like to it: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 





THE INTER-RELATION BETWEEN FAMILY . 
AND STATE HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK 


THEODORA E. LAND 
Head Social Worker, Worcester State Hospital 


of our clinic children once said to our 
worker: “I cannot understand; I 
take my boy to the clinic for the doctor 
to give him medicine because his hand 
trembles, and all I get is talk, talk, talk!” 

Sometimes I am inclined to think that 
social agencies feel that all they get from 
psychiatric social workers is “talk, talk, 
talk.” Our field is the youngest of the 
specialties and, as such, its technique is per- 
haps least clearly defined. Its differentiation 
from other forms of case work lies rather 
in its emphasis than in its purpose. Mary 
E. Richmond has said that “social case 
work consists of those processes which de- 
velop personality through adjustments con- 
sciously effected, individual by individual, 
between men and their social environment.” 
Psychiatric social work has no better defi- 
nition of its aim. 

In the psychiatric field, we are concerned 
chiefly with the client’s subjective reaction 
to unfavorable life situations. The em- 
phasis is therefore on the study of person- 
ality traits, of mental states, and of motiva- 
tion of conduct rather than on social condi- 
tions as such. The most effective case work 
in any field has to take this viewpoint into 
consideration; but the clients of the psy- 
chiatric social worker seem to have failed 
even more signally than those of other 


Te bewildered Polish mother of one 





workers in making satisfactory emotional 
adjustments to untoward social conditions 
and are therefore in greater need of help 
in understanding themselves in relation to 
their problems. 

As a former family case worker, I have 
tried to see our mutual problems from the 
standpoint of the family agency as well as 
from that of a state hospital worker. 

The specific tasks of the state hospital 
worker may be outlined as follows: 


(A) At the Time of Admission: 


(1) Preparation of Medical Social Hi istories: 
The gathering of information concerning the 
patient into a life story, tracing, in so far as pos- 
sible, the factors leading to the breakdown. 

(2) Care of Patients’ Families: Largely a mat- 
ter of steering to other agencies. The family 
bereft of the breadwinner must be referred to the 
family agency, and so on. 

(3) Personal Service: 
ings, and so on. 


Looking after belong- 


(B) During Hospitalization: 

The worker who has obtained the social history 
frequently carries the case during hospitalization, 
advising with the doctors as to re-educational 
plans, visiting the patient on the ward, and seeing 
his relatives in preparation for his return to the 
community. 


(C) On Dismissal: 

Before the patient is returned to the community, 
a home investigation is often necessary, with plans 
for intensive social treatment. For one year after 
leaving the hospital the patient is supervised by the 
social worker. The psycho-therapy begun by the 
physicians is carried on by her in the community. 
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The state hospital worker is both helped 
and hampered by certain laws and restric- 
tions not found in private agencies. In the 
first place, there are legal restrictions. 
Technically, in Massachusetts, all patients 
leaving the hospital are under the care of the 
social service for one year. This means that 
the worker is responsible for having the 
patient returned at any time when he ap- 
pears to be showing signs of disturbance. 
She must arrange for his reporting to out- 
patient clinics, and must have his period of 
supervision extended if this seems neces- 
sary. During this period, the patient can be 
returned to the hospital at any time without 
a new commitment. 


The state is very careful to safeguard the 
rights of insane patients. For this reason 
complete social investigations are made at 
the time of admission in all cases where 
there is the slightest question as to the sanity 
of the individual. If neither the social his- 
tory nor the patient’s behavior in the hos- 
pital indicates mental disturbance, the pa- 
tient is of course released. But occasion- 
ally a worker may get a history showing 
definite anti-social conduct, and yet the 
patient may adjust beautifully to hospital 
routine and may show no evidence of delu- 
sions or hallucinations. Unless his conduct 
in the community has shown him dangerous 
to others, he is frequently released. The 
reason for this is that if his friends were to 
institute habeas corpus proceedings, the 
patient would probably make so favorable 
an impression on the court that he would be 
released, the institution would be discredited 
in the community, and many people would 
think their relatives were being illegally de- 
tained. This is the underlying reason why a 
state hospital does not always keep indefi- 
nitely those constitutional psychopathic per- 
sonalities who are the bane of every social 
agency’s existence, particularly the women 
who are sexually promiscuous. When I 
was a family worker, I counted it an espe- 
cially good day’s work when I had gotten 
such a client committed and it has been hard 
for me to get the hospital’s point of view. 
By a liberal interpretation, psychopaths 
come under the classification of insanity, but 
their treatment should be quite different 
from that applied to the undeniably insane, 
and our institutions are not equipped to care 





for them. Besides, there is always the pos- 
sibility of habeas corpus proceedings. [| 
still object, on general principles, to return- 
ing psychopaths to the community but, until 
the need for another type of institution is 
recognized, we shall continue to have to care 
for them outside the hospital. 

The extent of territory covered by the 
state hospital worker often militates against 
effectual co-operation with agencies. The 
Worcester State Hospital covers a radius of 
forty miles. In many hospitals there are 
only one or two social workers; with a case 
load of about two hundred, the work can 
hardly be satisfactorily done. 


These, then, are some of the difficulties 
under which the hospital works. They are 
not greater than those of the family worker 
but they are different, and are often re- 
sponsible for our failure to carry out ortho- 
dox social service technique. 


In co-operation between family and state 
hospital workers, the problem of the delega- 
tion of responsibility for community cases 
seems to be of greatest concern. We are all 
agreed, I think, that the fewer workers on a 
case, the more efficient the case work. It 
might be possible to have a working agree- 
ment as to which cases should be carried by 
either or both agencies: for instance, usually 
those cases in which the family agency was 
actively interested previous to hospitaliza- 
tion should be left in the hands of that 
agency for community supervision. With- 
out question, there will be found in this 
group certain cases involving psychiatric 
problems too complex for the family worker 
to want to carry alone, and in such cases 
there should be close working together. But 
as a rule the family worker can carry most 
of these cases with a minimum of contact 
with the psychiatrist and psychiatric social 
worker. A case in point would be a patient 
known to a family agency because of em- 
ployment difficulties due to psychosis. The 
family agency has probably instituted a 
comprehensive plan for his family, which is 
followed while he is in the hospital. Obvi- 
ously, the family worker knows better than 
any one at the hospital the intimate rela- 
tionships between the various members of 
the family and can bring about understand- 
ing and co-operation on the basis of having 
worked through a crisis with them. 
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Some cases should be carried only by the 
hospital worker: Where, for instance, the 
family maladjustment is so closely related to 
the breakdown that the patient’s whole life 
has to be re-organized, and all daily activi- 
ties arranged according to a mental hygiene 
plan. All the principles of family case 
work will need to be applied, but it will be 
from the viewpoint of restoring the individ- 
ual member to mental health. 


Annie M had had a hard childhood. Her step- 
mother had made a slave of her, and at an early 
age she had left home and supported herself by 
mill work. Marriage seemed a release from a drab 
existence: she had always wanted to be “a lady,” 
and here was her opportunity. But with six chil- 
dren to care for, she found little time to cultivate 
the art of “being a lady.” She dominated the 
household and got what satisfaction she could from 
making every one follow her bidding. A really 
serious operation opened the way, finally, for her 
to be “a lady.” Convalescence was prolonged 
indefinitely because she had found every one will- 
ing to wait on her, and she soon developed the 
habit of invalidism, even after all physical symp- 
toms had cleared up. She stayed up until all hours 
reading doctors’ books and then complained that 
she was too ill to care for the family the next 
morning. Her daughter and husband had to give 
up entertaining friends at home, but she went daily 
to the movies by herself and bought expensive 
meals in restaurants while the children went with- 
out rubbers. She quarreled constantly about the 
income and occasionally drew in advance on her 
husband’s pay. She was sent to us after she had 
made life at home miserable and quite intolerable 
for the family. The hospital kept her for five 
months, and routine habits were established. 

In planning for social treatment for this woman, 
a conference was held with her and her husband: 
the family expenses were gone over and a definite 
budget arranged; her day was planned, even to the 
time of getting up in the morning and going to 
sleep at night; the various household tasks were 
delegated to members of the family, leaving the 
chief responsibility with the patient; recreation 
was planned with a view to include others in the 
family besides herself. With careful supervision, 
this woman managed to make an unusually good 
adjustment. There were no further lapses into 
invalidism, but a growing sense of her responsi- 
bility as head of the household. Throughout this 
social treatment, everything learned in family case 
work was called into play. 


Cases to be carried by family worker and 
state hospital worker together are those in 
which the resources of the family agency 
must be utilized for social treatment. The 
hospital’s resources of course are limited 
and financial aid and employment oppor- 
tunities are frequently essential to maintain- 
ing the mental health of patients. It should 
be possible for both agencies to work at a 
program of social treatment on the same 





case, agreeing at the outset as to just how 
much of the social treatment shall be carried 
by each worker. An interesting piece of 
co-operation with a family agency in con- 
nection with a psychopathic personality is 
the following: 


Mrs. S had a history of sexual irregularity. 
The hospital worker had the patient under close 
supervision for a year and a half, and arranged 
for her to work at domestic service. The one con- 
structive element in this patient’s life was her love 
for her children, and, when the hope of having 
them with her was held out to her, if she could 
prove herself the right kind of mother, she worked 
and saved without complaint, until at the end of 
the period of probation she had managed to lay 
aside $450 toward establishing a home. Here the 
family worker was of great assistance in giving 
information as to neighborhood social resources, in 
giving temporary aid, in securing employment, and 
finally, when the mother had established a record 
of good conduct, in obtaining mothers’ aid for her. 


Miss P, a young woman who developed a 
paranoid system based to some extent on her feel- 
ing of inferiority toward the whole world because 
she was not successful in her work and was hav- 
ing to do housework when she wanted to be a 
clerical worker, through the aid of the family 
worker was given a chance to go to business school 
and part-time work. Here the psychiatric social 
worker saw little of the patient and the supervision 
was carried largely by the family worker in con- 
sultation with the out-patient psychiatrist. 


There is a group of cases not known to 
the state hospital: the mild paranoids and 
hebephrenics whose mental difficulties have 
not been serious enough to get them com- 
mitted. This group is particularly difficult 
for the family worker and in all justice to 
herself she has a right to demand a psy- 
chiatric examination of such cases to deter- 
mine to what extent they may be dangerous. 
In some instances, such patients can be car- 
ried very comfortably without hospitaliza- 
tion, but the family worker should not have 
the responsibility of making the decision. 
The hospital should be ready to supervise 
such cases through its out-patient clinic, and 
the family worker should be instructed as to 
danger signals in handling them in the 
community. 

No one realizes so well as the hospital 
worker the value of the family agency’s ma- 
terial about a patient who is being studied 
for diagnosis and treatment. The family 
worker who has known a patient for some 
time may speak with authority regarding his 
personality traits and behavior difficulties. 
When she says he is inclined to be sus- 
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picious, jealous, or quarrelsome, she is not 
speaking with the prejudice of a relative and 
for that reason her testimony is of infinitely 
greater value than that secured by the hos- 
pital worker in interviewing relatives. She 
herself has had evidence of the patient’s 
condition in her contacts with him. 

There are certain points which are of 
special value to the hospital: What is the 
patient’s attitude toward his fellows? Any 
clues as to the early twisting or warping of 
the patient’s personality are especially valu- 
able as well as information about the per- 
sonalities of those who have had most to do 
with affecting his life. Details regarding the 
marital situation frequently throw much 
light on the psychosis. Always the hospital 
is interested in the patient’s reaction to other 
personalities that have touched his life. The 
agency is of invaluable help to the hospital 
worker in giving her some idea of com- 
munity resources for rehabilitation. The 
territory of the state hospital worker is so 
extensive that it takes years to learn the 
resources of the various towns and cities in 
her territory. 

The family worker has a right to expect 
from the psychiatric social worker an inter- 
pretation of the client’s social history and a 
diagnosis in the light of the psychiatric 
study made at the hospital, particularly when 


the family agency has been actively inter- 
ested in the patient before hospitalization, 
Frequently important social findings are 
brought out during the patient’s stay which 
are invaluable to the family agency later 
when it takes over supervision of the patient. 
The out-patient clinic should also be a source 
of counsel for the family worker. 

Another means for co-operation is a con- 
ference between hospital and family worker 
at the time the patient leaves the hospital, in 
which a mutual understanding is arrived at 
as to the delegation of responsibility for 
social treatment. The suggestions offered 
above for differentiating types of cases to 
be carried by either or both agencies should 
not be thought of as arbitrary but should be 
carefully considered in each case. 

In Worcester we are planning to set aside 
one afternoon each month to talk over with 
workers from all the social agencies in the 
state our mutual problems on mutual cases. 
We are proposing that prior to this meeting 
the various agencies send us lists of patients 
in whom they are interested to give us time 
to get the most recent information from the 
physician and to be in a better position to 
work out plans with the agency. Some such 
arrangement, we feel, will be of consider- 
able benefit to both the agencies and the 
hospital. 
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of Family Social Work continued the 

study, begun in previous Institutes, 
of the special needs, problems, and treatment 
of alcoholics. The Committee has been in- 
terested primarily in getting a basis of un- 
derstanding of individual problems through 
the analysis of case records. The study made 
this year of ten case records of alcoholics 
shows not only actual skills in treatment but 
the fundamental philosophy on which case 
work skills are based. The Committee does 
not claim knowledge of how to cure alco- 
holics. Its purpose has been to try to under- 
stand behavior and to bring together treat- 
ment suggestions which experience has 


A COMMITTEE of the 1929 Institute 


proved worth while. Because of the under- 
lying similarity of human responses to like 
situations, these suggestions are applicable 
to other case work problems. 


Necessity of Knowing the Problems of 
Both Man and Woman 

The positive irritation caused by the be- 
havior of the alcoholic man has resulted in 
a tendency to fix attention on understanding 
him and to overlook the difficulties of his 
wife. Every effort is put forth to get the 
alcoholic’s point of view and, in the process 
of helping the woman see why her husband 
drinks and of inspiring her to have patience 
with his shortcomings, it is forgotten that 
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she too has needs which should be met. 
When they are not met, her own sympto- 
matic behavior becomes so acute that the 
treatment of the man is ineffectual. Inter- 
pretation of the man to the woman without 
due consideration of her problems may have 
qa desirable effect upon the whole situation 
up to a certain point, but there comes a time 
when the wife’s method of solving her 
troubles, perhaps by complaining or nag- 
ging, reacts unfavorably upon her husband. 

If the case worker gives the woman a 
feeling of sympathy, approval, and sincerity, 
and makes her aware that her problems also 
are receiving attention, she is better pre- 
pared emotionally to accept the interpretation 
of her husband’s drinking. Approval by 
the worker of all the woman’s efforts to 
improve the situation is a spur to greater 
efforts. 


Intellect and Emotion Should “ Click” 


Equally important with the intellectual 
understanding of the worker’s suggestions 
or interpretation is the client’s emotional ac- 
ceptance of them. Insight and emotion must 
“click” if they are to be a constructive 
force. 

There may be intellectual agreement by 
Mrs. F that she should have medical care 
but, unless the idea has “ clicked,” Johnny 
will always have a toothache on the morning 
she is to see the doctor. When Mr. H 
called his wife “ honey,” the case worker’s 
earlier suggestion that she do little things to 
please her husband “ clicked” in Mrs. H’s 
mind. Expressed approval of her efforts by 
the worker increases the pleasurable emotion 
attached to the experience and the woman’s 
acceptance of the idea is thereby made 
complete. 

One idea left by the worker will germi- 
nate and develop better by itself than with 
a whole handful of other suggestions. This 
involves a careful selection of what is to be 
planted and timing the return to it to see 
how it is getting along. With the lapse of 
a period which has given time for the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the idea, the worker 
should re-approach it in a natural unforced 
manner. If the woman has accepted it, this 
te-emphasis will tend still further to 


strengthen and develop her “ muscular” 
response. 


Treatment suggestions may be 





given through a series of planned interviews. 
Leaving a suggestion with the client at the 
end of a visit has been shown to be effective. 


Tempo of Treatment 


Bubbling with suggestions—all of which 
may be good—the worker approaches the 
unhappy, poorly supported mother of six. 
If Mrs. S will praise Mr. S, make some 
pastry of which he is especially fond, openly 
show her affection for him and understand 
that his drunkenness is only an indication 
that he is lacking something he greatly 
needs, all will be well; but such an influx 
of new ideas quite overwhelms Mrs. S. 

A study of the most effective tempo indi- 
cates that insight can best be given slowly 
and at the moment when the client is ready 
for it. Just when this moment is can only 
be determined by the worker’s sensitiveness 
to intangibles. The total situation, including 
the woman’s attitude and her atmosphere of 
receptiveness, are factors in selecting the 
best time. 

It was only after months that Mrs. H, a 
woman of considerable intelligence, remarked 
one day that she was beginning to see what 
the case worker had meant and that for a 
week she had tried to please Mr. H and 
make him feel important, with the result 
that the family had been getting along 
unusually well. 


Emotional Release 


Part of the case worker’s plan should be to 
learn what is secretly worrying the client 
and then, through a delicate handling of the 
interview, help him to talk in such a way as 
will give release. The release of emotional 
tensions which have been built up by the 
numerous little irritations in the household 
is of great therapeutic value and there is 
frequently a frank statement from the client 
that he feels better now that he has talked 
things out. Mrs. M said that she might stop 
in some time to see the worker because it 
was a great relief to her to be able to talk to 
someone. Energy stored up in these de- 
structive repressions is freed through 
emotional release for future constructive 
adjustments. 

Here again a sense of tempo and the use 
of the appropriate moment to effect this re- 
lease are important. Not only must the client 
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be certain in his own mind that the worker 
is capable of understanding his problems, 
but he must be in the mood to disclose his 
feelings. Undue eagerness on the part of 
the worker may result in the client’s build- 
ing up a strong resistance. The danger of 
forcing the issue is shown in the case of Mr. 
P: Mrs. P told the worker of incidents 
indicating that things were not running very 
smoothly. In the worker’s interview with 
Mr. P, he merely asserted that things were 
going all right and, unable to draw him out 
further, the worker finally “ confronted 
him "—to use the vocabulary in the record— 
with what she had learned elsewhere. Mr. 
P at once assumed the defensive with a 
marked tinge of resentment. It is possible 
that the “tempo” was too fast and that the 
virtual admission thus forced was a destruc- 
tive element in his later relations with the 
worker. 


Ego Needs 


The deprived or over-protected person, 
who reacts by seeking satisfaction in drink, 
often indicates his need of approval; the 
case worker can very easily supply this and, 
with a little consideration, she can stimulate 
other members of the family to help in the 
same way. A word of praise, a little recog- 
nition of something he has made for the 
house, comment about some particular skill 
he has shown, or an attempt to help him get 
a job give him a feeling of pleasure and 
security which create in him a ray of hope 
that perhaps, after all, he is not such a total 
failure and maybe someone still has faith in 
him. Providing Mr. C with a secondhand 
organ which gave him opportunity to display 
his musical talent and made him the center 
of attraction was a wise expenditure. Not 
only did the neighbors have to concede his 
superiority but his own children marvelled 
at their father’s ability. 

Letting the man see the part he plays in 
the fine behavior of his children or showing 
him that he is the one best fitted to under- 
stand Jack’s particular school problem, often 
gives him the recognition he craves. 

In one instance, the visitor’s expression of 
confidence in the man’s mechanical ability 
shown by leaving her car for him to repair 
proved a constructive factor. 

The case worker presumably has a certain 


prestige with the client and, if she indicates 
high regard for the man’s abilities, the other 
members of the family tend to follow her 
example. The woman likes to have her hus. 
band respected and when she sees respect 
given by someone whom she regards favor- 
ably, her own opinion of him is raised and 
it is a little éasier for her to be patient. 


Sex Maladjustments 

Sex maladjustments are extremely im- 
portant factors in alcoholism. A feeling of 
inferiority, fear of impotence on the man’s 
part, a sense of guilt on the woman’s part 
because she is frigid, guilt over a feeling of 
hatred toward one’s parents, or an over- 
attachment to one’s mother are factors often 
appearing in social maladjustments. Re 
fusal of intercourse for various reasons is 
often a contributing and sometimes the out- 
standing cause of the husband’s drunken- 
ness. Attitudes carried over from childhood 
may be improved by the case worker’s re- 
interpretation. Mrs. C voluntarily explained 
that her husband’s desertions were closely 
linked to her refusal of intercourse. She 
had always considered the marital relation- 
ship repulsive, probably because of her early 
training and conditioning. The case worker 
was able to give her an entirely different 
point of view. 

Fear of pregnancy is often given by the 
women as a reason for denying their hus- 
bands sexually. Contraceptive information 
secured through medical sources was un- 
doubtedly a factor in the improved relation- 
ships of a Protestant family in which the 
woman had previously denied her husband 
satisfaction. 

Injury following child birth is another 
factor. Although the woman may realize 
the significance of her condition in her rela- 
tionship to her husband, very often she 
clings to this invalid state because it gives 
her the attention and perhaps the sympathy 
which she wants. 

Reasons for these maladjustments vary 
with each case. A woman marrying very 
young, with inadequate preparation and dis- 
torted points of view, brought up to believe 
that sex is something no decent person talks 
about, frequently enters marriage with a 
feeling of guilt. Because she is so young 
there may be present an attachment to her 
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father which complicates the situation even 
more. 

One of the skills of the case worker is to 
help the woman to talk over her feelings, 
little by little. The woman’s hesitancy to do 
this may make an indirect approach advis- 
able. Mrs. C’s discussion of the subject 
came about very naturally, following her ex- 
pression of concern over her daughter’s 
problems. Approach through the children 
may be possible in other instances. 

By observing the case worker’s attitude 
without having to verbalize her own feel- 
ings, the woman begins to realize that the 
worker attaches no stigma to the subject. 
With the interpretation possible, either 
through discussion of the children’s prob- 
lems or by frank discussion with the woman 
at a suitable time, a more wholesome view- 
point about sex can be built up. 

In many cases the worker is probably the 
person best qualified to change the client’s 
ideas on sex questions because she can do it 
slowly and in degrees commensurate with 
the needs of the individual woman. Judg- 
ment should be used in deciding whether the 
case worker or the psychiatrist or some other 
qualified person is the one to talk over sex 
problems with the man (who is not accus- 
tomed to discussing such things with a 
woman, much less a young girl). 


Use of Court Action and Separation 


In only one instance was court action 
favored by the case worker. Although in- 
itiated by the woman, the worker’s acqui- 
escence and active participation in bringing 
about the separation of the man and woman 
indicates that she agreed to the plan. The 
value of this separation lay in Mrs. W’s 
eventual realization that she wanted Mr. W 
at home and two months later, under pretext 
of the child’s interest, she welcomed Mr. W 
back again. Although he offered poor se- 
curity, he was better than none at all. Such 
a situation affords an opportunity to build 
up the man’s ego by pointing out the place 
he holds in his wife’s affection. 

Separation occurred naturally when Mr. C 
secured work out of town, occasionally visit- 
ing his family for week ends. The case 
worker took advantage ofthis opportunity 
to interpret the man’s behavior to the woman 





and children and to point out his good qual- 
ities. Absence helped Mrs. C forget her 
husband’s irritating behavior and, when he 
returned home about three months later, he 
found himself in an atmosphere which was 
conducive to improved relationships. 

In two cases, separation because of hos- 
pitalization of the woman was skilfully used 
in treatment with the man. Mr. K’s feeling 
of security and realization of the visitor’s 
identification with him were brought about 
by her attitude of understanding. She told 
him that of course he would be lonesome 
and it would not be at all strange if he did 
drink. His deep concern about his wife 
when he learned that she was to be operated 
on caused Mrs. K to remark that it was 
almost worth while to go away to find: out 
how fond he was of her. After her return, 
she blushingly recounted his inarticulate 
efforts to make her understand how much he 
loved her and she now saw his jealousy, 
formerly so annoying, as proof of his 
affection. 

Mrs. P’s consent to go to the hospital was 
interpreted to Mr. P as evidence of her faith 
that she could trust_him. The worker’s ar- 
rangement of special visiting hours for Mr. 
P (who worked nights), the worker’s send- 
ing Mrs. P some flowers and calling on her 
were positive factors in the improving rela- 
tionship between Mr. P and the worker. 
That he should go to the office to thank her 
was indeed an auspicious sign. 

An experimental use of separation is be- 
ing tried with Mr. and Mrs. Y. A very 
thorough study was made of Mr. Y in his 
own home and social treatment with the 
family was attempted in this setting. The 
conflict of personalities was so serious that 
it appeared futile to hope for any steady im- 
provement. With the interest and approval 
of the whole family, including Mr. Y, a 
scheme was worked out with a distant city, 
whereby he went there to get work, leaving 
his family. His security was assured 
through the supervision of the family agency 
in the other city. 

The plan was undertaken from the point 
of view of determining what was the best 
thing for the family as a whole. Skill was 
required in leading Mr. Y to a conviction 
that it was for his own interests that the 
plan was being tried. Had his intellect and 
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emotion not “ clicked,” he could easily have 
felt that he was being forced out of the fam- 
ily. It is quite likely that Mr. Y himself 
will never progress to a state of independ- 
ence, but with him out of the immediate 
picture, the improvement in the rest of the 
family situation indicates that the experi- 
ment is worth while. 

In our early experimentation in the treat- 
ment of alcoholics, we seem to have given 
first consideration to the adjustment of the 
individual alcoholic, but there is a growing 
tendency to take into account the welfare of 
the larger group. Although separation is 
still the exceptional procedure it may be 
worth while in the future to give more con- 
sideration to this possibility from the point 
of view of its effect upon the other members 
of the family. 


Use of Relief 

As in all case work, relief may be a very 
constructive tool in the treatment of alco- 
holics. With the more frequent recording 
of the case worker’s thinking, the reasons 
for giving relief appear. Mr. C was ill and 
Mrs. C was working to support the family. 
Although the gas and light bills might have 
been extended for a month, they were paid 
at Mr. C’s request, in order to maintain at 
a minimum the friction which has been so 
largely removed but which might become 
worse during this period of illness. 

Relief was a positive factor in the decrease 
of tension in the T household. Mrs. T, who 
had reason to be worried about her limited 
income, was advised by the visitor to accept 
a small amount of relief (which was later 
refunded), so that she would feel less irri- 
table toward Mr. T. In such a case, care 
must be taken to avoid attachment of blame 
to the woman, otherwise her symptomatic 
behavior expressed in some other form may 
have an equally destructive effect upon the 
man. 

There is a close correlation between the 
spirit with which relief is given and the 
efficacy of relief as a means of security. 
This is well shown in the case of Mr. H 
who for six years received relief period- 
ically. He was often informed that he 
should go to work and that this was abso- 
lutely the last time he could expect to receive 


assistance from the agency—only to receive 
more when the occasion demanded. At a 
later period, when intensive treatment based 
upon a careful study of his needs was under- 
taken, there was a complete reversal of the 
earlier attitude and relief was given ade- 
quately and willingly with the result that 
both Mr. and Mrs. H accepted it with much 
more reluctance than formerly. 

The K family embarked upon a period of 
heavy financial relief to enable Mrs. K to 
stop working so that she could regain her 
health. Because of the uncertainty in the 
length of time she could count on this sup- 
port, she was hesitant at first about trying 
the plan and not until she felt entirely secure 
on this point did she consent to it. The 
economic. security promised was adminis- 
tered with such an assuring and willing atti- 
tude that heavy relief over a long period left 
Mrs. K with her old pride and desire for 
independence on the same high level. 

Accompanying economic security is a 
freedom from worry which the case worker 
can utilize to good advantage. Freed from 
financial anxiety the woman can direct her 
energy to doing things which will improve 
the total situation, such as devoting more 
care to the children, cooking something 
which will please her husband, or even talk- 
ing her own problems over with the worker. 


Other Factors in the Total Situation 


Securing necessary medical attention, and 
moving to a better neighborhood or away 
from undesirable influences are factors 
which have an important influence on the 
total situation. A break with unhappy asso- 
ciation or scenes of failure may also be 
constructive. 


Professional Relationships 


The determining factor as to the extent 
of the case worker’s participation in the 
family’s activities, such as recreation, is the 
significance this has to the family and the 
interpretation they place upon it. Mrs. T 
received a great deal of constructive ego 
gratification when the worker took supper 
with her because it meant approval by some- 
one whose social standing was above her 
own. As a child she had worked in well- 
to-do families and she craved their recog- 
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nition. This treatment on the part of the 
worker added to the woman’s security while 
at the same time the worker was given an 
opportunity to observe at close range the 
interrelationships in the family group. 

Mrs. C invited the worker to supper for 
two reasons: to talk with Mr. C about a 
certain problem of the children and to ex- 
press her appreciation for all the worker 
had done. The worker’s acceptance was 
constructive because of the meaning it had 
for Mr. and Mrs. C. The later increasingly 
frequent invitations may indicate uncon- 
scious attempts to establish a social reiation- 
ship as compensation for the case worker’s 
interest in Mr. C which the worker probably 
is not aware is causing Mrs. C pain. The 
invitations and the growing maternal atti- 
tude Mrs. C is assuming may be a symptom 
that she is needing more of the worker’s 
attention, security, and approval. Some- 
times the client’s expression of a personal 
interest represents an attempt to keep the 
visitor from trying to penetrate further into 
her emotional difficulties. The display of a 
personal interest and the fostering of a social 
relationship make it more difficult for the 
worker to be helpful with the client’s 
problems. 


Significance of Behavior When Drunk 


Manuel and Esteban, twin brothers in 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey, were devoted 
to each other. Manuel became interested in 
the actress Perichole, but when he saw how 
much Esteban suffered because he was no 
longer the center of his brother’s affection, 
Manuel rejected Perichole. Subsequently 
he was injured and in his periods of de- 
lirium, his love for Perichole and his real 
feeling toward Esteban for having kept 
them apart, hitherto so carefully repressed, 
was tragically revealed. 

There has not been sufficient appreciation 
of the fact that the period of drunkenness 
has great value as one of self-revelation. It 
is then that the alcoholic’s inhibitions are 
lifted and his unconscious wishes come to 
the foreground. Ina sober state, Mr. P re- 
pressed his love for his wife but, when he 
was drunk, he brought her home a box of 
candy or something she ‘had long wanted 
and there is evidence that this was more than 





a propitiatory offering. Selling the furniture 
to buy her a much desired tapestry chair 
showed his wishes despite the unfortunate 
consequences. 

The man who feels so inferior that when 
sober he begs for a laborer’s job although 
he is really capable of something better, be- 
comes self-assertive when drunk and is ready 
to prove that he is somebody whose author- 
ity has to be respected—an expression of 
what he would really like to be. If his wife 
and children are factors in his feeling of 
inferiority they may become the objects of 
his uncontrolled demonstrations and suffer 
either physical abuse or tongue lashings and 
profanity which are equally destructive. It 
is in a drunken spell that the father often 
expresses his hate for one of the children 
whom he may have identified with his un- 
satisfying wife. For weeks it was only when 
drunk that Mr. H would tell the worker 
about his past life. His oft-repeated remark, 
“Say I am a good boy, Mother, say I am 
a good boy,” indicates both his attachment 
to his mother and his great need of praise 
and approval, lacking in real life. It is 
significant that Mr. P’s real desires came to 
light only when he was drunk. Then and 
then only he threatened to return to his 
mother who had always considered him her 
“best boy.” 

Women often complain of the excessive 
sex demands of their husbands when drunk. 
This is possibly an indication of the infantile 
level upon which the man is really function- 
ing. Extra-marital relations occurring only 
during drunkenness may indicate possible 
sex dissatisfaction with the wife and ascer- 
taining the reasons for this may have value 
in planning the treatment. 

The Committee is convinced that greater 
awareness of the significance of behavior 
will lead to greater skill in the adaptation of 
case work treatment. Alcoholism in one 
individual may be only an easily recogniz- 
able manifestation of what in another per- 
son would be expressed by some totally 
different action—often less overt. The lim- 
itation of this study to the treatment of 
alcoholics in no way minimizes the impor- 
tance of study of other problems of be- 
havior; indeed, skill in treating alcoholics 
would be furthered by similar studies with 
other groups. 
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EDITORIAL 


HE child marriage law recently passed 
in New York is a memorial to the 


persistence, skill, and foresight of the 
civic and social agencies of the state. Bills 
proposing the control of child marriages 
were introduced in the 1924 and 1925 Legis- 
latures, but it was not until 1926 that the 
first advance was made by the passage of a 
law establishing fourteen as the minimum 
age of marriage for girls and sixteen for 
boys. Before that time, New York had no 
statutory provision on this subject and the 
common law minimum of twelve for girls 
and fourteen for boys was in effect. In 
1927, the Legislature passed the law requir- 
ing every minor under twenty-one to submit 
documentary proof of age when applying 
for a marriage license. New York is the 
only state with such a law—which provides 
an effective remedy against the falsification 
of age so frequently used as the method of 
escaping the necessity of parental consent. 
In 1929, the minimum age of marriage for 
girls was raised to sixteen, with the pro- 
vision that a license could be issued to girls 
over fourteen and under sixteen if the judge 
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of the children’s court gave his approval 
and the girl’s parents gave theirs. 

Of the eight states now having similar 
child marriage laws (Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Kansas, Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma, and New York), New 
York is the only one which has made the 
provision for documentary proof of age. 

The provision placing power in the hands 
of children’s court judges was most difficult 
to secure as it was thought to interfere with 
the prerogatives of parents. The framers 
of the bill, however, argued that no girl of 
less than sixteen is mentally or physically 
mature enough for marriage; that the 
parents’ consent to marriages for girls 
under sixteen augurs ignorance and lack of 
consideration for their daughters’ welfare— 
in other words, unfit guardianship. The 
community has assumed the protection of 
children against unfit guardianship evidenced 
by physical or moral neglect and the new 
law extends the area of protection in prac- 
tice, not in theory. 

As in all our social legislation, the efficacy 
of the new law will depend upon its ad- 
ministration. A social inquiry is essential 
before a judge can determine whether a 
petition to permit the marriage of a girl 
between fourteen and sixteen should be 
granted or refused. It is to be hoped that 
the New York judges will realize that they 
have the prerogative to ask for medical 
examination as contributing evidence ma- 
terial to the disposition of this group of 
cases. 


HE details of the five years’ activity 
which resulted in the adoption of the 
law give a vivid illustration of the general 
principles of legislative campaigning. Wom- 
en’s clubs, social agencies, political groups 
of various kinds were stimulated to make 
studies to secure factual material on child 
marriages. Especially noteworthy were the 
studies made by the Children’s Aid Society 
of Erie County and by the Women’s City 
Club of New York of conditions in these 
two counties. In thirteen counties similar’ 
studies were made by the State Charities 
Aid Association and the New York State 
League of Women Voters. 
No single group carried the major re- 
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sponsibility throughout the five years, but 
the “ passing of the ball”’ from one group 
to another was in itself an evidence of skill. 
It was not just one person or one group 
that came back again and again to present 
material to the Legislature, but different 
people, different groups in succession, with 
continuous support all through the five years 
from such groups as the Women’s City Club 
of New York, the League of Women 
Voters, and the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion. The presenting of basic material from 
different points of view carried additional 
weight partly because of the variety and 
freshness in approach, partly because of the 
evidence that conviction of the need was 
widespread. 


This participation in securing legislation 
is also likely to insure more general interest 
in seeing that the provisions of the law are 
put into practice. It is to be expected that 
the groups which have supported the bill 
will not abate their zeal until the fruits of 
their efforts are apparent in effective ad- 
ministration, but social agencies have a 
major responsibility in securing real results 
from the law. It is during the next five 
years that social agencies whose function 
puts them in a position to know the results 
of child marriages will need an even greater 
degree of persistent effort than they did in 
the five years required for getting the law 
through the legislature. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF DISTRICTING 


HELEN I. CLARKE 


University of Wisconsin 


ECENTLY I have done considerable 

pondering upon reasons why the dis- 

trict of the social worker, which in 
the early days of organized social work was 
such an important administrative feature, 
has become almost exclusively a device for 
allocating the responsibility of individual 
workers, and upon analysis there seem to be 
at least three important reasons: In the first 
place, the districts are often very large and 
a lifetime is necessary to know much about 
the area. Again, the district may contain 
many ecological communities, areas where 
natural and physical forces—such as rail- 
roads, lakes, and parks—define limits and 
where there is a distinct pattern of culture. 
No one worker without a long period of 
observation can determine what these com- 
munities are and in turn familiarize herself 
with them; often she stays on a job so short 
a time that such familiarity with a district is 
impossible. Again, the districts of other or- 
ganizations so overlap her own that only 
with great difficulty does she know the many 
representatives of the many agencies work- 
ing in approximately the same area. That 
she needs to know these representatives is 
probably not debatable. 





I have found myself wondering if it were 
not possible for the social worker to know 
her area better and thus make the district 
more effective in modern large city social 
work. To accomplish this it seems to me 
to be necessary, first, that careful considera- 
tion be given to scientific means for the de- 
termination of districts; second, that all 
social agencies agree upon some basic unit 
from which their boundaries can be deter- 
mined; third, that having made such an ar- 
rangement all agencies pool their community 
data; and fourth, that each worker give 
more careful consideration to forces within 
the district having an inevitable effect upon 
the personalities of all in the community. 
Greater consideration of the changing social 
factors in any area and an increase of atten- 
tion to the matter of what should determine 
the selection of districts are essential. 

If the social worker has time or could take 
time for reflection, or if she could see her 
district as an analyzable unit having rela- 
tionships to the rest of the city, she would 
know that there are distinct patterns of 
human behavior in certain areas. The so- 
ciologist knows that cities fall naturally into 
concentric zones and that within these zones 
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are varying types of communities. There 
is the central or business zone, to which are 
daily drawn thousands of people; there is 
the zone of transition in which are the 
Ghettos, Harlems, Chinatowns, Little Sici- 
lys and Greenwich Villages; a little farther 
from the loop or business center is the area 
of workingmen’s homes bordering great in- 
dustries; and still farther away are the 
single residences of commuters and the 
suburban zone. 

If the social worker recognizes that it is 
possible roughly to classify areas by types 
of families and vice versa, she will tend to 
understand otherwise unexplainable causes 
and results. She will find that in the zone 
of transition there are non-family or one- 
sex sections and the paternal family of the 
immigrant; in the more stable areas, she 
will find the small family, with all the mem- 
bers having manifold interests; the emanci- 
pated family living in the kitchenette apart- 
ment or residential hotel; and the maternal 
family with the community contacts made 
through the mother. Within her district she 
will learn that there are geographical, cul- 
tural, economic, political areas ; and although 
she may not talk in these terms she can 
watch the processes of concentration, cen- 
tralization, segregation, invasion, and succes- 
sion which constantly change the location 
and type of her problem. With the help of 
the sociologist it is possible for her more 
intelligently to interpret changes in her dis- 
trict, to anticipate some of them, to forestall 
others, and to direct her energies in such a 
way that she does not buck forces over 
which she has no control. 

The social worker has recognized that the 
community or neighborhood in the old sense 
of intimate face-to-face contacts has largely 
disappeared. This may in part account for 
her recent emphasis upon the individual 
rather than upon the individual plus the 
community or environment. However, she 
is increasingly observing that disorganized 
individuals and disorganized areas occur to- 
gether. She finds disease and crime accen- 
tuated in certain localities and asks why such 
concentration; she finds a block in which 
dispossess notices are constant and she won- 
ders why the great mobility; she finds a 
neighborhood where negroes are displacing 
Italians and she inquires if there is any re- 





lation between this phenomenon and that of 
intruding industry. 

Hull House guests coming from a subur- 
ban area to see the neighborhood boys and 
girls give the delightful Pierrot play of 
Prunella, were struck at once with the fact 
that the elevated station at Halstead Street 
was in the midst of a new and unfamiliar 
world. Had they proceeded north a short 
distance they would have come upon another 
world quite as strange as that of the Hull 
House section, for the hobo or transient man 
area, with its degenerate humanity, flop 
houses, and cheap hotels, is another distinct 
and analyzable portion of the city. South 
from Hull House they would have found an 
area with many workingmen’s homes flank- 
ing the stockyards and other industries. 
East a short distance from the stockyards 
they would have observed the old aristocratic 
communities of Hyde Park and Kenwood 
where dignified homes are being displaced 
by apartments and hotels. Different types 
of communities are physically recognizable 
and in them are different types of person- 
alities. 

The sociologist is making this kind of ob- 
servation concerning areas and patterns of 
culture within these areas which is of un- 
doubted help to the social worker; may he 
not also be finding means of definitely delim- 
iting types of communities which can be 
utilized by the social worker in her deter- 
mination of district boundaries? Practically 
every large city agency is districting itself, 
from the point of view of the sociologist, in 
a purely arbitrary manner, and this method 
has persisted from the early days of organ- 
ized social work to the present. 

In a brief study of early districting among 
charity organization societies, I found that 
most of the agencies had similar ideas as to 
the purposes of the districts; it permitted 
the extensive use of volunteers; it enabled 
the worker to be close to her clients and gave 
those needing help easy access to the source. 
But the organizations varied considerably in 
their methods of choosing the districts. Usu- 
ally the selection was determined by expedi- 
ency—as, for instance, where the largest 
number of volunteers were located and 
where there was the greatest concentration 
of clients. 

The London Charity Organisation So- 
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ciety, for instance, in its earliest inception 
made use of districts which were determined 
by the confines of the parishes. The Mary- 
lebone parish was the first to organize with a 
district council and volunteers under the in- 
spiration and guidance of Miss Octavia Hill 
and Lord Litchfield. The district became a 
union of parishes where a center was estab- 
lished so that the poor could be sure of a 
patient hearing and where men and women 
of good will and leisure could work together 
in helpful service of the unfortunate. The 
London district organization was cotermi- 
nous with the poor law districts. 

Buffalo was the first city in the United 
States to have a city-wide charity organiza- 
tion society. The proceedings of its first an- 
nual meeting state that during the summer 
and autumn of 1878 the committee on dis- 
trict work was busily engaged in perfecting 
the details for district organization. By 
November four offices were opened. The 
boundaries for the districts were supposed 
to be those of the police precincts and the 
police captains were ex-officio members of 
the district committees. The Twelfth An- 
nual Report states that the old plan of ar- 
ranging districts according to the police pre- 
cincts was abandoned and the city redivided. 
The basis ior reorganization was not given. 

In 1878 a central agency closely following 
the London form of organization was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia to help systematize the 
public and private charity. The ward was 
considered to be the local community. At 
first each of these ward organizations was a 
separate unit in itself but under the direc- 
tion of Mary E. Richmond in 1900 the 
work of bringing the separate district organ- 
izations under the direction of the central 
body was begun. A district might include 
anywhere from one to four wards. Since 
1918 less and less attention has been paid to 
ward boundaries and the district boundaries 
now are determined by the number of fam- 
ilies needing help, the transportation facil- 
ities, and similar considerations. 

The Boston Associated Charities was 
established in 1879. Miss Zilpha Smith, 
the first secretary, in a detailed personal 
letter has given the origin of districting in 
that city. “ By November, 1881, there were 
fourteen districts, the boundaries being those 
of the wards except that in six districts two 





or three wards were combined. . . . The 
district boundaries have not always remained 
the same.” In 1896 there were slight 
changes in the district boundaries to corre- 
spond to the ward boundaries. The present 
secretary notes that Boston is made up of 
natural areas which are very distinct from 
each other, so that district boundaries have 
been largely determined by the limits of the 
natural local communities. Boston, in other 
words, has a districting system which is 
sociologically logical and sound. The dis- 
trict boundaries were and are determined by 
those of natural communities which in turn 
formed and form the basis of ward lines. 

By 1897 the Baltimore organization had 
arranged to make its boundaries coterminous 
with those of the A.I.C.P., the first city- 
wide organization, so far as I know, which 
has made an attempt to co-ordinate its com- 
munity work with that of another city-wide 
organization. 

The New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety districts seem not to have been estab- 
lished on ward lines. Miss Lillian Brandt, 
in the 25th Annual Report for the year 1906, 
has given some clue as to the basis for the 
selection of district boundaries. “ Bounda- 
ries were shifted from time to time, to equa- 
lize the work of the district as conditions in 
different localities changed.” In 1905 a 
careful study was made of the tendencies of 
population and a general readjustment of 
boundaries was put into effect. The then 
ten districts of the organization varied in 
extent of territory, according to the density 
and economie conditions of the population. 
The expediencies of work seem to have 
been the determinants in the selection of 
boundaries. 

In Pittsburgh the Associated Charities’ 
district boundaries have been determined by 
such ecological features as rivers, hills, and 
valleys, and by ward lines, the latter appar- 
ently being determined in part by the physi- 
cal aspects of the city. 

The entire history of the United Charities 
of Chicago is bound up with that of three 
earlier organizations. Districts were used at 
times by some of these predecessors but the 
means of determination have not been ascer- 
tained. After the 1909 fusion of organiza- 
tions which resulted in the United Charities, 
districts became an inherent part of the 
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agency set-up. Miss Amelia Sears has de- 
scribed in correspondence the history of the 
various districts and the means by which 
their boundaries were determined. They 
are fixed largely by the exigencies of the 
work although occasionally natural bounda- 
ries such as Lake Michigan, the Chicago 
River, a boulevard, or railroad tracks deter- 
mine the limits. 

In spite of these methods of districting, 
most of them unscientific from the sociolo- 
gist’s point of view, the district itself—be- 
cause it is what Dr. Chalmers has termed 
“a manageable portion of civic territory "— 
continues to live. If it is true that exigen- 
cies of work rather than natural character- 
istics of communities do determine district 
boundaries, it is logical to inquire whether 
such a selection is adequate and, if not, why 
not and what can be done. Aeroplane maps 
of any city show great sections of industry, 
commerce, parks, boulevards, residences, 
each clearly marked off from all the others. 
Were an aeroplane map of the districts of 
the various Chicago agencies possible, two 
important things would be revealed: first, 
that the boundaries do not conform at all to 
those of the natural communities shown in 
the other map; and second, that the district 
boundaries of the various agencies overlap 
in a most amazing fashion. Fifty years ago, 
when the number of city-wide agencies were 
few and the number of social workers 
fewer, the type of districting still prevailing 
was adequate. Today, when there are hun- 
dreds of professional social workers and 
social agencies in any urban community, an 
agency individualism applied to districting is 
inadequate and inefficient. 

It is no longer necessary for social agen- 
cies to neglect scientific consideration in 
determining district limits; sociological re- 
search is revealing that natural communities 
can be discovered. The Chicago Local Com- 
munity Research Committee has discovered 
that that city has eighty distinct and sep- 
arate natural or ecological communities. Be- 
cause some of the Chicago social workers 
became disturbed at the complexity and the 
overlapping of districts among organiza- 
tions, an effort was made to find out whether 
there might be developed inter-agency plan- 
ning of districts. Many problems are in- 
volved in such a redistricting but several 





workers felt that much would be accom- 
plished if it were possible to determine a 
basic area such as the natural community 
has been found to be and to use that basic 
area as the unit for agency districting. This 
basic area might have to be subdivided by 
some agencies for their districting plan and 
it might have to be multiplied by others, but 
it would provide a unit which would make 
for intelligent co-operation with other agen- 
cies and permit building up a fund of com- 
munity data by each worker for the use 
of all. 

A few agencies like the Boston Associated 
Charities seem to have used the natural com- 
munity as the basis for their system of dis- 
tricting. It seems that other cities might 
give some consideration to this matter and 
to the additional problem of inter-agency 
district planning. 

“The District—Its Significance in the 
Social Field ” was the subject of discussion 
at the 1911 annual meeting of the New York 
Charity Organization Society. Since that 
meeting the attitudes of social workers 
toward the purposes of districts have 
changed. No longer is there the same em- 
phasis upon the district as the means of 
defining the value of service neighbor to 
neighbor. Rather it is the device by which 
the worker acquires knowledge and makes 
contacts which can be put to use in her work 
with her clientele. There has, in other 
words, been a shift in thought away from the 
early idea that the district was the best 
means of bringing together the rich, the less 
rich, and the poor, to the growing one of 
the present that it is an administrative device 
by which social agencies, provided there is 
inter-agency planning, can more thoroughly 
know their communities and thus render 
better service both to the community and to 
the individuals needing service. 

Were social workers to have a meeting 
like that of 1911, with the same subject for 
discussion, they would doubtless ask some of 
the same and some new questions : 

(1) Does the district facilitate closer con- 
tacts between clients and workers? 

(2) Does it help the staff better to know 
community resources ? 

(3) Does it bring workers from other 
organizations into closer and more beneficial 
relationships ? 
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(4) Does it enable the council of social 
agencies (where there is one) to compare 
district activities and resources of the vari- 
ous agencies ? 

(5) What is the effect of one agency’s 
districting system upon that of any other 
organization ? 

(6) Has the best method for selecting 
district boundaries been used? 

Answers to such questions might relieve 
some of the discontent prevalent among 
social workers when the subject of district- 
ing is mentioned. 

Human behavior in the urban environment 
is the concern of many social workers. 
Neither personality nor “ social and physical 
setting ” can be neglected if control is to be 
exercised over either or both. With a gen- 
eration of experience the social worker is 
realizing the importance of analyzing per- 
sonalities and is using the experience of 
other professions to help her in her under- 
standing. Her recent neglect of the en- 
vironmental factor is in part due to her 
emphasis on the person and in part to the 
comparatively little data that sociology has 
until recently contributed. In her attempt 
to understand personality she has become 
more or less familiar with such terminology 
as repressions, inferiorities, compensations, 
conflicts, rebellions, accommodations, but 
she has neglected to apply the growing 
vocabulary of the student of the city to her 
work. Such terms as ecology, with its proc- 
esses of concentration, centralization, segre- 
gation, invasion, and succession, all going on 
constantly before the eyes of the social 
worker, should become quite as familiar as 
the vocabulary of the psychologist and 
psychiatrist. 

The social worker has not failed to find 
areas in which types of problems and indi- 
viduals are localized. It has remained for 
the sociologist, however, to point out that 
there is a direct relationship between the 
physical characteristics of an area and the 
cultural, political, and social interests of the 





people. The personalities of residents of 
apartment house areas are different from 
those of the Ghettos; the life organization 
ot those who live in “ gilded mansions ” is 
quite unlike that of the individuals who live 
in an area of intellectual pursuits near a 
great university. If social workers are to 
understand human behavior they must also 
know the milieu from which it in part de- 
velops its traits. Society and the individual, 
according to Cooley, are different aspects of 
the same thing and to neglect the study of 
one is to neglect the study of the other. 

If the social worker studies the culture of 
her clients, their habits, traditions, rituals, 
sentiments—not just within a family but 
within families of an area—she will find and 
understand relationships which were éonun- 
drums. If she searches out whether there 
is any community consciousness or tendency 
to act together she will have groups and 
units with which she can establish rapport 
and gain understanding for her efforts. If 
she opens her eyes to the fact that it is pos- 
sible to study the physical environment or 
position of individuals and their institutions 
in relation to each other, she will act more 
wisely in her dealings both with individuals 
and institutions. A new understanding of 
districting is necessary if the modern social 
worker is to understand such phenomena 
and forces. If the district is to be an in- 
creasingly useful tool to the social worker in 
enabling her to study the structural growth 
of a community in its relation to personality, 
there must be a reconsideration of means for 
its determination. 

PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 

The article by Dr. O’Grady is based on his notes 
for an address given before the Omaha Council of 
Social Agencies, January 21, 1929. Miss Land’s 
paper was given at a meeting of the Boston Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, Department on Family, 
June 22, 1928. 

Mr. Bruno’s paper was prepared for the Missouri 
Conference for Social Welfare, held at Columbia, 
October 5, 1928. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CASE WORK INVOLVED IN 
THE TREATMENT OF NON-RESIDENT 
AND TRANSIENT FAMILIES 


F. J. BRUNO 
Washington University 


resident is as old as the habit of travel. 

Few cultures have treated him well, 
although, within certain narrow limits, duty 
to the stranger was occasionally recognized. 
This is especially true of Jewish communi- 
ties which have been notable in their philos- 
ophy and practice on this point, but for the 
most part, the stranger has had short shrift. 
He was looked upon as an enemy and 
treated accordingly—slavery, fine, or death 
his fate, unless his presence could be quickly 
and satisfactorily explained. 

The occurrence of the non-resident de- 
pendent in the cities which grew up after the 
Age of Discovery furnished the primary im- 
pulse to the study which has grown into the 
modern practice of social work. The work 
house ; strict investigation ; education of the 
citizen to withhold his hand from deeds of 
charity and to send him who asked for alms 
to a central agency—all these changes in the 
habits of mutual aid were largely brought 
about by the uselessness of trying to follow 
the ordinary dictates of one’s conscience in 
dealing with the strangers who were crowd- 
ing into the cities, coupled with the race-old 
fear of “the man from away.” 

Modern social work has traveled a long 
road since the days of Count Rumford, St. 
Vincent de Paul, Frederick Ozanam and 
Chalmers. It has established techniques; it 
has abolished a great deal of the sodden and 
preventable pauperism. Skills have been 
made available for it from related fields of 
study—principally economics, medicine, and 
psychology. Poverty and neglect, even as 
our grandfathers knew it—the Oliver Twist 
sort—have largely disappeared and have 
been displaced by what may be called the 
more subtle results of mental and social in- 
adequacy. Social work is not wholly respon- 
sible for the improvement. Education has 
done its share; the rise in real wages of the 
average workman has made a new standard 
of living possible; the endless inventions 


Ts challenge of the dependent non- 





have made it easier—even economically 
easier—to maintain these new standards. 

Yet in the presence of these momentous 
advances, the dependent non-resident is still 
with us; the problem which challenged our 
forefathers, the attempted solution of which 
was the initial step in social work, stares us 
in the face unsolved. 

In common with most American cities, 
St. Louis is studying this problem. In the 
fall of 1925 a questionnaire disclosed the 
presence of large numbers of transients and 
non-residents in the case work loads of the 
agencies of the Community Council; and 
since the spring of 1926 a case committee! 
consisting for the most part of representa- 
tives of these agencies has been sitting once 
a week—when vacations, conferences, and 
tornadoes do not interfere—to consider the 
perplexities presented by these families. It 
devotes its best brains to but one family per 
meeting ; but reports are also given on pre- 
vious cases, to keep the committee informed 
of the progress of unfinished cases until 
they are finally settled. 

The Committee limits its functions to the 
following tasks: 

(1) Decision as to whether the family 
should remain in the city. 

(2) Determination of which agency 
should assume responsibility for the case 
work on the family, whether the decision is 
to return the family or have it remain in 
St. Louis. 

(3) Discussion with the agency concerned 
of the means by which the decisions of the 
Committee may be carried out. 

The Committee is a function of the Com- 
munity Council. All agencies presenting 
cases to it agree to abide by its decisions. 
Often there is not enough information avail- 
able on which to make an intelligent plan, 
and the agency is requested to secure other 


1See also “The Care of the Homeless in St. 
Louis,’ by Walter R. Hoy. Tue Fammty, Oc- 
tober, 1928, p. 210. 
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and specific items. At times the decision is 
to try something temporarily, merely to see 
whether it will work. Whatever the de- 
cision, the agency agrees to report the result 
to the Committee: if a final plan has been 
made, the agency reports its success or fail- 
ure; if more information is required or if 
the plan is tentative, the case is later resub- 
mitted for further discussion and final de- 
cision. Non-residents present such baffling 
situations that the agencies have been eager 
to comply with these conditions. 

The data assembled by the Committee 
indicate that the following factors were 
operative in attracting the non-resident to 
St. Louis. (Incidentally, it would be inter- 
esting to compare this list with a similar one 
of fifty years ago, in the early day of the 
organization of a city’s benevolences.) The 
outstanding reason, both given and verified, 
is the presence of medical resources in St. 
Louis and their absence elsewhere. A study 
made last April of the first thirty-three cases 
presented to the Committee showed impor- 
tant medical problems in thirty cases. This 
does not mean that all thirty came to St. 
Louis for medical treatment. Some of 
them, however, do definitely migrate for that 
reason. Mr. A, his wife, and one child 
came to St. Louis to get the medical aid at 
Barnes Hospital which he was told was his 
only chance of saving his eyesight. He was 
a resident in a fairly large city in another 
state. He acknowledged residence and it 
was verified. There was no evidence that 
he had been sent by the authorities, al- 
though the family was dependent as neither 
father nor mother had any earning capacity. 
So long as medical resources are so un- 
evenly concentrated in our largest popula- 
tion centers, allowance must be made for 
this motive. 

This desire for medical care appears in 
another form in the case of the girl who 
goes to the large city for confinement, either 
of her own volition or at the expense of her 
community. This problem, from the point 
of view of non-residence, has_ several 
aspects, although but two cases were noted 
in the group studied where this appeared 
to be the uncomplicated motive. 

Certain St. Louis agencies under religious 
auspices, which have resources to care for 
unmarried mothers, raise money throughout 





the state for such work, and in turn invite 
girls to St. Louis for such service. One 
agency dealing with colored girls was in the 
habit of bringing them in without question 
as long before confinement as possible, and 
turning them over to a local hospital for 
medical care at time of confinement. It 
was wholly unequipped for the necessary 
social follow-up after the birth of the child. 
Another agency, which has its own medical 
resources, takes non-resident girls for the 
necessary medical care, but is not equipped 
for the follow-up. 

Another non-resident who comes to St. 
Louis is the occasional prostitute, usually 
venereally diseased. She may even be sent 
by local authorities when it is no longer pos- 
sible for her to remain in her home ‘town. 
This category contains the largest number 
of instances in a sample study of twenty- 
five records for this paper. Let me give a 
few summaries. 


Mrs. B, deserted by her present husband, nine 
children; immoral; residence in a county which 
refuses to accept responsibility. 

Mrs. C, separated from man to whom she is not 
married, one child by divorced husband, one ille- 
gitimate child. Woman wishes to give up children. 

Miss D, colored, residence unknown, illegitimate 
child, sexually irregular, refuses to return to place 
from which she came. 

Mrs. E, divorced woman, immoral, one child. 

Miss F, delinquent girl from community which 
lacked facilities for social treatment; sex irregu- 
larity. 

Two more cases of the same sort. 


These, it should be observed, are not like 
the simple cases of unmarried mothers 
arriving at St. Louis for the medical atten- 
tion and the anonymity of the large city 
which they desire at such a time. The 
motive in these eight instances was rather 
the opportunity which the large city gave to 
these women of plying their trade after 
their behavior had made it impossible to 
remain in their former communities. 


The desire to secure the services of St. 
Louis social agencies—usually child placing 
agencies—acted as an incentive in a few 
instances. This was also connected with 
other factors, as the following stories 
indicate : 

Mrs. G returned to St. Louis to secure assistance 
from a family agency and children’s institutions 
as she could no longer support herself, and her 


husband neglected and abused her. 
Miss H, an illegitimate mother, arrived in St. 
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Louis with her child for the purpose of having it 
adopted. 


A large city as a better field for employ- 
ment was the attraction in a number of 
cases. 


Miss I, unmarried mother, said she could get 
work in St. Louis to support herself and child 
better than in her home town. 

Mr. J, of undetermined residence, chose St. 
Louis because he thought work could be secured; 
he was separated from his wife; prison psychosis, 
psychopathic personality. 


Perhaps the most colorful and promising of 
all situations were presented by five Mexi- 
can families, with some of their parents and 
twenty-one offspring. They had come from 
Mississippi, where they had worked under 
a contract system which kept them im- 
poverished, and escaped to St. Louis to 
secure other sort of work and a new start. 


Then there was a miscellaneous group 
sent by the authorities of their home town 
on one pretext or another. 


Miss K, supposed to have been sent to St. Louis 
by the sheriff of the county where her family 
resided ; feebleminded; inmate of State School for 
four years; her father and brother tried on charge 
of criminal assault; kept in poor farm of county 
just before being sent to St. Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. L, sent to St. Louis by the authori- 
ties of a county in Wyoming, in order that they 
might live with relatives. 


And finally we come to the transient. It 
is to be noted that the families and individ- 
uals described above came to St. Louis with 
the intention of staying there. They were 
non-residents, but not transients. The 
transients are passing through; St. Louis is 
not their destination. This is the class 
which first challenged the attention of the 
forerunners of social work; it is the group 
Washington Gladden once described as they 
“who make a living by going from place to 
place looking for work.” The modern 
variant is the gasoline gypsy of whom the 
Committee have no instances, for reasons to 
be discussed later. The following are those 
who by choice or necessity stayed long 
enough in the city to create a problem of 
some duration. 


Mr. J, the man with prison psychosis and psy- 
chopathic personality, separated from his wife, 
may also belong in this group. ' 

Mr. and Mrs. M and one child, residence not 
determined ; man a cripple; wanted artificial limbs; 
refused possible employment. 


Mr. and Mrs. N and one child, stranded in St 
Louis without funds, man of roving disposition 
and disinclined to stay in one place. Woman 
wished funds to go to her mother in Montreal. 

Mr. and Mrs. O, stranded en route from Chicage 
to New Orleans. Claim to have been robbed of 
$300 in tourist camp. Both are drug addicts: 
woman venereally diseased. Man has cardiac lesion 
and dropsy; persists in begging; will not allow 
woman to go to hospital. 

These four are all who can be said to 
belong to the strictly transient class, the 
tramps, the people afflicted—or is it blest ?>— 
by wanderlust. One thing is noticeable: all 
but one are married couples, more or less 
permanently wedded; they are the spiritual 
descendants of the roving families of the 
last generation whose baffling problems gave 
rise to such serious social problems that the 
officials and agencies who were dealing with 
them devised the Transportation Agreement 
nearly a generation ago. 

A caution should be inserted at this point. 
These cases are selected for presentation to 
the Committee, at the initiative of the 
agencies, by reason of their complexity and 
chronic nature. They do not, therefore, rep- 
resent a fair statistical sample. The gaso- 
line gypsy is not represented at all, unless 
by one possible exception (Mr. and Mrs O 
who claim the loss of $300 in a tourist 
camp). This does not mean that St. Louis 
has none of this class; the facts are quite 
the reverse. But the case which requires 
quick treatment because it is on the go is not 
called to the attention of the Committee, nor 
is the case whose treatment is somewhat 
standardized, such as that of the unmarried 
mother, uncomplicated with the problem of 
sexual irregularity. It is significant that 
only two, at most, of the latter occur among 
those we have cited. On the other hand, the 
baffling situation presented by the occasional 
prostitute, married or unmarried, with a 
child or children, constituting a third of 
these cases, would naturally be referred to 
the Committee ; and the ratio is probably far 
higher in Committee cases than in actual 
occurrence among the non-resident families 
in the city. 

Settlement and non-settlement in Mis- 
souri is legally in a chaotic state. The term 
residence means many different things 
legally, but we are using it here only in the 
sense of eligibility to the benefits of the 
charitable provisions of the state or city; the 
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only place where the law is clear is on 
mothers’ allowances. There the residence 
qualifications are unmistakable ; and they are 
so because the law was drawn under what 
may be called modern conditions. 

The basic law on this subject permits the 
proper public officials to do whatever is 
necessary for the care of residents in illness 
or in need. In another part of the statutes 
residence is defined in terms of intention: 
one going to a community with intent to live 
there is a resident of that community. On 
the other hand the city of St. Louis by ordi- 
nance refuses the benefits of its institutional 
services, except the Municipal Lodging 
House, to all who have not been in the city 
one year. Since the state law is not manda- 
tory, there is not a conflict here; there is 
merely non-conformity. It is significant to 
note that the Committee has usually held: 

(a) That one who was dependent on 
reaching the city is not a resident. 

(b) That one who has a residence else- 
where, by reason of not having been in any 
one place continually for a year since leav- 
ing it, shall not be considered a resident of 
St. Louis. 

To these general statements, which are 
not sanctioned by law, there are of course 
many exceptions. As a result of this non- 
conformity between the state law and city 
practice it is difficult to the point of being 
impossible to secure legal deportation. 
Those who have been in the city less than a 
year are not eligible for institutional care 
except emergency treatment in hospitals, so 
they are merely ignored. As St. Louis has 
no public outdoor relief, it takes no notice 
of the dependent who has been in the city 
less than a year but does not need institu- 
tional care. This places the task of deporta- 
tion upon the private agencies, which resort 
to many devices to effect such a result. 

The four case work principles which have 
guided the Committee in its decisions are: 

(1) The best interests of the clients. 

(2) The responsibility of the home com- 
munities. 

(3) The relative resources of the two 
communities concerned. 

(4) The wishes of the clients. 

Obviously these are not of equal value. 
The only one which is really imperative is 
the first: the best interests of the clients. It 





is only when the clients’ interests may be 
protected as well or better by returning him 
as by having him remain in St. Louis, that 
the other considerations are taken up. 

There is one very serious danger attend- 
ant upon this procedure (it is inherent in 
all social case work, but is peculiarly sig- 
nificant in decisions as to whether a client 
shall remain in a certain city or not): the 
case worker or the committee which advises 
him is interested in the decision. As a rep- 
resentative of a community and custodian 
of part of its charitable funds, the worker 
or committee is interested in keeping away 
as many transients and non-residents as pos- 
sible. It is impossible for anyone not on the 
inside to say how much that possible bias 
deflects the case worker’s judgment from an 
exact duplication of the principles given 
above. Probably the best defence is good 
case work: the consideration of all data on 
an objective basis, so far as it is humanly 
possible. The better trained the case 
worker, the more nearly will the danger of 
biased judgment be eliminated. 

One method sometimes used in making an 
investigation on non-resident cases—a visit 
by the case worker to the community where 
the client last resided—does much to neutral- 
ize this danger, although its object is pri- 
marily to secure more accurate data. First 
hand contact with the local people, with the 
relatives and friends of the client, gives a 
reality to the rights of the local group which 
it is hard to create from reports and 
imagination. 


Decisions of the Committee 
(1) Some non-residents were retained in 


St. Louis: 
(a) Because of better medical facilities. 


Probably the best illustration is the case of Mr. 
A, the man who came to St. Louis because he 
was losing his sight from a syphilitic infection. 
His physician in Mississippi told him his sight 
was probably doomed, and the only hope was the 
skilled service he could receive at such a hospital 
as Barnes. The physicians at Barnes confirmed 
the diagnosis, and added that the chances were all 
against him; that his condition was so bad, in 
fact, that it was not worth keeping him in St. 
Louis. In spite of the prognosis, the Committee 
was unwilling to advise the agency to do anything 
except to keep the man and his family in St. Louis 
for the two months during which it could be dem- 
onstrated whether he had any chance. 

Another instance was Mr. P, a widower, his four 
children placed with relatives. He was suffering 
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with chronic nephritis, not able to work again, 
and there were neither medical nor social resources 
for handling his case in the home community. 


(b) Some are retained because of better 
economic and educational advantages. 


The classic instance is the group of five Mexican 
families, with some of their parents, and their 
twenty-one children. Residence was not in ques- 
tion, and the employer in Mississippi wanted them 
back. There was some venereal disease among 
them, and they had had almost no schooling, but 
they were anxious to work, resourceful in finding 
jobs during a winter of unemployment, willing to 
accept treatment for venereal disease, eager to go 
to school; and they seemed to be the raw material 
out of which good citizens are made. Perhaps 
back in the minds of the Committee may have 
been the hope that this clan might become so 
thoroughly adjusted to life in an American com- 
munity that its members would be interpreters to 
their people of American ways and ideals, and to 
us of Mexican customs and hopes. But just when 
the school had gotten enthusiastic about its oppor- 
tunity with this group, when decent living quarters 
had been secured for the embryo tribe, and when 
the adult members had by their own initiative 
secured work for themselves which brought an 
income that together must have seemed as large as 
a prince’s ransom, they pulled up stakes and betook 
themselves to the beetfields of Nebraska! 


Mrs. I had lived most of her life in a small 
Kentucky town. Her husband deserted her, she 
could not find enough work to support herself 
and children in her home town, so she came to 
St. Louis. Correspondence with her home town 
verified the facts—even a visit by a correspondent 
from Louisville, a hundred miles away, was under- 
taken to make certain of the data. The only thing 
the town authorities said they could do if she 
returned was to place her and her children in the 
poor house. They are in St. Louis now. 


(c) Some were allowed to remain be- 
cause of a decided need for case work 
shown which the home community was not 
equipped to handle. 


Miss F, 16 years old, delinquent, sexually irregu- 
lar, the local authorities unwilling to act or to 
take the initiative in getting the state board to 
have her committed: the Committee advised that 
the agency assume responsibility to get her com- 
mitted through the local juvenile court. 


(d) In some cases, the client was taken 
under the care of the agency as the only way 
to insure the protection of a child or chil- 
dren in the family. 


Miss H, who came to St. Louis to have her 
illegitimate child adopted, was placed in the hands 
of the Children’s Aid Society for the advice and 
guidance that agency could give her, to prevent 
her from abandoning the child and from possibly 
slipping into prostitution. 


(e) Finally there was one family re- 
tained in St. Louis because no amount of 


investigation disclosed any place where it 
belonged. 

Altogether, nine of the twenty-five cases 
were retained in St. Louis for treatment, 
Again, this fact has no statistical value but 
it does indicate that the formula “ non-resj- 
dents should be returned to their place of 
residence ” cannot always be applied. 

An interesting reflection is raised by these 
decisions: to what extent is a large city re- 
sponsible for non-resident dependents? A 
telling argument can be made against its 
responsibility, the strongest item of which 
probably is the demoralizing effect upon the 
smaller communities when the metropolitan 
city takes .over their problems wholesale. 
This postpones the time when the smaller 
cities will create their own agencies or 
means to handle these and their other social 
problems. 

It is worth while to stop a moment and 
look at the other side. The metropolitan 
city is rich beyond any comparison with its 
smaller neighboring towns; rich not because 
it creates anything, but because it offers a 
market for that which is created outside its 
borders. It is made up of people who have 
migrated into it from these same small 
towns; it has taken their best blood. Our 
economic structure is such that the great 
fortunes are not made by the producers of 
goods in our small towns and open country, 
but by those at the centers of exchange. If, 
therefore, the best of the blood and the 
wealth of these wide reaches of our country 
flow in a steady, enriching stream into our 
metropolitan centers, should not they be 
willing to accept some of the liabilities from 
these same sources as well? In the spirit of 
Grecian mythology, we might say that the 
deity under whose protection the large city 
grows demands votive offerings in the form 
of consideration for the strangers and the 
wayfarers within its gates to stay the hand 
of enraged justice at the sight of its selfish- 
ness and its heartless exploitation. Or, if 
we prefer the less dramatic figures of 
speech, doesn’t a city—like Minneapolis, for 
instance, to go a long way from home—owe 
something to the itinerant farm iaborers 
whose toil for nine months of the year 
makes possible the golden flow of wheat 
through its granaries and mills, but who for 
three months of the year are left high and 
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dry? In the allocation of exact justice be- 
tween the rural community which employs 
these men and the city through which 
passes the product of their toil, the metro- 
politan center cannot claim immunity. 

I am not pleading for a break-down of all 
our former efforts to return the non-resi- 
dent to his home. I am merely showing an 
aspect of justice in the decision of a city 
to accept responsibility for a non-resident on 
the ground that he will be better cared for 
than if he were returned to his home. 

The task of returning those whom the 
Committee decided should be sent back was 
almost as varied as the number of decisions. 
The ideal outcome would be for the client to 
return willingly when the plan had been 
made and when arrangements at the other 
end were satisfactory. But there were no 
such instances : in every case either the client 
refused to go or the community declined to 
accept him, and other methods had to be 
tried. Three methods were used, none of 
them direct deportation of the family, be- 
cause the city does not have any facilities 
for this: 

(1) By refusing relief or any requested 
service. 

(2) By having the children adjudged 
neglected by the juvenile court and turned 
over to the authorities in the county of their 
residence. 

(3) By invoking the aid of the state 
board of charities to force local communi- 
ties to accept responsibility or to take the 
children under the custody of the state. 

A certain number disappeared when pres- 
sure for information or for removal was 
applied. The three transient families dis- 
posed of themselves in this manner. I 
wonder whether any agency has discovered 
an effective means of handling the genuine 
transient who goes somewhere and only 
wants a boost along his journey. The only 
effective method I have ever known is to 
have the children adjudged neglected be- 
cause of their non-attendance at school. It 
was not tried in any one of these cases and 
is very difficult of accomplishment as the 
local courts do not ordinarily care to assume 
the burden of support for such a family as 
its custody would require. 





In the case of Mrs. B, immoral widow (or de- 
serted wife) with two children, whose home county 
refused to accept responsibility for committing the 
children, the case working agency was advised to 
take the children back to their home town and 
deliver them personally to the sheriff—which was 
done. 

In the C case, with background much like that 
above, the St. Louis juvenile court was induced 
to adjudge the children neglected and commit them 
directly to the custody of the state board. 

In the K case, feebleminded 16-year-old girl, 
assaulted by father and brother and sent to St. 
Louis by local authorities, the agency was advised 
to force the sheriff of that community to accept 
responsibility. 

In the I case—not commented on yet—a depend- 
ent couple, residents of Kansas, mother mentally 
defective, the home community accepted responsi- 
bility and the agency was advised to cut off relief 
and compel the return of the family. 

In the G case, crippled wife, abusive husband, 
six children, a combination of efforts was sug- 
gested. Family had been returned to its home once 
before. Treatment advised was reference of the 
problem of man’s abuse to the local authorities, 
and request that the state board look into the 
possible neglect of the children. 

Another interesting variant was the couple Mr. 
and Mrs. O. Agency was advised to have police 
arrest man for begging, get him into the narcotic 
ward, and, while confined, have his wife sent to 
the hospital. This case should probably be classed 
as one for which St. Louis accepted responsibility. 
It was further complicated by the strong suspicion 
that Mr. O was a dealer in narcotics. It is classed 
here because the family disappeared soon after this 
decision, which included refusal of relief. 


May I close this long report with a state- 
ment of some results, and a list of questions ? 


(1) It was possible out of this study to 
persuade one agency which had been invit- 
ing unmarried colored mothers to the city 
for pre-confinement care and then throwing 
the medical and post-confinement problems 
on the community, to work more closely and 
wisely with the social agencies. 

(2) The juvenile court at first refused to 
consider charges of neglect against non- 
residents, on the grounds that the city would 
not accept such children as charges. The 
juvenile court judges, however, were 
anxious to find a way out, and it was dis- 
covered that such children could be com- 
mitted to state institutions at state expense 
if they are residents of Missouri. Inci- 
dentally, this throws an interesting side light 
on the Missouri law of settlement, the state 
apparently accepting the city’s ordinance as 
superior to its own statute. 


(3) The juvenile court has also been 
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willing to have proper cases brought before 
it when the only thing needed was an au- 
thoritative interpretation of the law and a 
warning. Of course, this entire court ma- 
chinery is a resort used only when all else 
has failed. 

(4) The state board has been found will- 
ing to accept for institutional care children 
of proven residence in a Missouri county 
(again that extra-legal provision of a full 
year’s residence) whom the county of resi- 
dence will not accept. 

(5) An interesting agreement has been 
worked out with the Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society by which it will 
assume responsibility for the case work on 
families in which there are children if their 
Illinois residence is proven. 


Questions 

(1) What may be done in the matter of 
the law of residence; is it desirable to have a 
strict one; what is the experience of dif- 
ferent states as to the efficiency of their 
laws on this matter? 

(2) Would it not be well for settlement 
laws to be passed upon in some test case 
by the supreme court of the state, in order 
to regulate the wide variations in their 
administration ? 

(3) What should be the solution of the 
problem of the person who has lost residence 
in one state and not gained it in another? 
Would it be possible to have the subject 
discussed at the governors’ conference, look- 
ing toward some comity between states in 
this subject? 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Ernest R. Groves and Wm. F. 
Ogburn. Holt, N. Y., 1928. 

The combined efforts of Professors Groves and 
Ogburn have produced a book that easily takes 
first position in its field. It is scarcely conceiv- 
able that any courses on the family will be given 
in colleges this year without extensive use of 
American Marriage and Family Relationships, and 
the book should be equally as valuable to social 
workers. 

The five hundred pages are divided into three 
parts: Part I, “Modern Marriage and Family 
Relationships,” is entirely by Professor Groves; 
Part II, “A Statistical Study of American Mar- 
riage,” is by Professor Ogburn; and both authors 
are represented in the shorter section of Part III, 
“Materials and Methods for Special Study of 
Text and Problems.” The editor of the American 
Social Science Series, Professor Howard W. 
Odum, calls special attention to this last, most 
technical section, hoping that it will be the guide to 
comprehensive studies in many places. 

Mr. Groves, in earlier writings on the family, 
has given evidence of his dispassionate scrutiny of 
the family as a social institution, but nowhere has 
he presented his views so carefully or so attrac- 
tively as in this volume. Marriage as viewed by 
him is primarily regulation, including among 
primitive people the three elements: economic 
cohesion, regulation of sex, and recognition of 
parenthood relationship. All three elements must 
be taken into account in any attempt to interpret 
American marriage. Any one of these elements, in 
changing with the ebb and flow of modern life, 
operates to effect changes in the others, so that 


MERICAN MarriaGE AND FAmity RELA- 
A TIONSHIPS: 





“the picture that we get of American contem- 
porary marriage and family life is far away from 
the static concept held by those who regard the 
family of their early experience as a final evolu- 
tionary culmination.” The widespread knowledge 
of contraception is having a great influence upon 
family life, removing many of the dangers of 
sexual experience outside matrimony and abolishing 
“the basic motive for enforcing matrimony as a 
legalized institution for sex relations.” But the 
passing of the fear code, according to Mr. Groves, 
will be followed by a more positive motive for the 
further development of the family as an institution. 
He predicts that, however much discord and ex- 
perimentation will characterize marriage during 
the period of transition when social conditions are 
radically changing, “the conserving and essential 
element in matrimony will not only be preserved 
and continued, but will reappear triumphantly in 
new forms, ministering through the institution of 
the family to the profound needs of human nature. 
The distinguishing feature of the modern family 
will be affection. The new family will be more 
difficult, maintaining higher standards that test 
character more severely, but it will offer richer 
fruit for the satisfying of human needs.” 

Mr. Groves points out that the old-fashioned 
ideals of the family have disappeared in far greater 
degree than most of us are willing to recognize. 
We still think in rural terms, of the homestead and 
patriarchal organization, while we live in small 
apartments and the family has become a consum- 
ing, not a producing unit. Marriage is being re- 
made by the demands that it shall render active 
satisfactions. Sex and parenthood satisfactions are 
being considered in new lights, because of the in- 
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creasing element of choice, but Mr. Groves feels 
there is no reason to suppose that monogamy will 
not continue to be the best solution possible. As 
other reasons for marrying disappear, the craving 
for affection will be seen as more and more pre- 
dominant and this craving requires permanence for 
its completest satisfaction. 

Illuminating analyses of the increasingly difficult 
roles of husband and wife are followed by chapters 
on family discord, marriage norms, and family 
reconstruction. Particularly pertinent are the re- 
marks on the social contagion which inspires many 
women with ambitions they are not capable of 
realizing while depriving them of the incentive to 
do a satisfactory job in the home. It is pointed 
out that, while in the past the sex demands of 
women have been negligible in the American 
family, this is no longer true and many husbands 
find themselves unable to meet the new testing 
which they are receiving along the lines of sex. 
“Once it was sufficient for the family relationship 
to prove satisfactory to the male. In our time both 
husband and wife are increasingly conscious of the 
demands each lays upon the other.” The husband 
finds that not only has his authority been dimin- 
ished but that his contacts with the family have 
changed and he is expected to make a much greater 
personal investment in the more subtle aspects of 
the family, both as husband and father. This 
brings him into the problem of distribution of in- 
terests between his family and his job, a problem 
even more pressing for the woman who works out- 
side the home. Further, the protection which the 
husband can individually provide for his family 
must be recognized as inadequate. “The woman 
who marries and has children has a right to feel 
that the burden which she willingly assumes must 
not fall entirely upon her shoulders with the pass- 
ing of her husband or his inability to find work or 
his incapacity due to illness or accident. The cen- 
tral position of the family in society justifies the 
elimination as far as possible of economic hazard.” 
Some form of social insurance is a step in this 
direction. 

There is no final solution of the American family 
problem, according to Professor Groves. The 
social culture itself is primarily responsible for the 
widespread disorganization in family life. As an 
institution the family must be constantly adjusting 
itself, influencing and being influenced by the social 
conditions of the time. Thus far it has been an 
indispensable organization and there is no reason 
to suppose that, however changed it may become to 
meet new demands, the family will not continue to 
occupy the position of filling a genuine human 
need. 

Mr. Ogburn brings the closest statistical analysis 
to the study of the American family. He is con- 
cerned with trends as revealed in objective meas- 





urements and he presents a large amount of inter- 
esting detail. Thus we learn that statistics lead to 
the presumption that marriage is a desirable state. 
More insanity is found among single men and 
women, likewise more crime, while married men 
have a great advantage over the single, widowed, 
or divorced in their chances of life. The death rate 
for women who are married is, however, slightly 
greater than for the unmarried except in the age 
period of 45 to 55 years. Also, since 1890 mar- 
riage has been increasing and so has early mar- 
riage. At present the marriage rate increases up to 
the ages of 35-44, during which years 80 per cent 
of the people in the United States are married. 
While among primitive peoples it is rare to find an 
old person who is not married, this is by no means 
true of the modern world. Divorce of course is 
increasing rapidly, about one divorce to every seven 
marriages performed being the present ratio. The 
family is losing most of its economic functions and 
many of its protective functions in regard to the 
child; the only tie not being weakened at present 
is affection. 

Some evidence is presented to show that the em- 
ployment of women postpones marriage and that 
the maximum amount of marriage is not found 
where the sexes are equal but where men are con- 
siderably in excess of the women. Statistics sup- 
port the old idea that men take the initiative in 
postponing marriage. The largest percentages of 
population are found married in the southwestern 
states, the smaliest in New England. City life, it 
is found, discourages marriage about 10 per cent in 
contrast with rural life. This possibly turns on the 
persisting economic value of the wife on the farm. 
Manufacturing centers show the largest percentage 
of married women in the cities, while cities with 
lower birth-rates have larger percentages of young 
people married. This indicates that birth control 
may encourage marriage, rather than the opposite. 
There are more marriages in periods of business 
prosperity than in periods of depression, but in 
going up the scale of income marriage seems to 
decline somewhat for the wealthier classes. 

Another popular superstition is overthrown in 
the interesting chapter on divorce, percentage of 
divorce showing a negative correlation with the 
employment of women. This may be due to the 
fact that where women are employed in higher 
numbers, that is, in the northeast, the divorce laws 
are also stricter, but there is no evidence that em- 
ployment of women leads to increased divorce. 

In the last of the book Professor Groves pre- 
sents a questionnaire for husbands and wives, by 
which one can find out those aspects which make 
for successful marriage. Professor Ogburn closes 
with a study in correlation by which students may 
be assisted in applying the statistical method to the 


solution of social problems. 
LorinE PRuette 
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HE Unmarriep Moruer AND Her CuHILp: A 
Fact-Finding Study of Fifty-three Cases of 
Unmarried Mothers Who Kept Their Chil- 
dren: Mabel Higgins Mattingly. Western 

Reserve University, Cleveland, 1928, 80 pp. 

This study is based on case records selected 
from the files of two of the three case working 
agencies of Cleveland which deal with the unmar- 
ried mother. These cases were chosen on the basis 
of the age of the child, 46 of whom were 5 years of 
age or over. The study was made for the purpose 
of learning what becomes of the _ illegitimate 
mother and her child when the agency closes its 
record. The method used in making the inquiry 
was: (1) discussion of certain broad aspects of 
the problem with persons actually engaged in work 
with the unmarried mother in Cleveland; (2) 
preparation of a bibliography and reading the ap- 
proximately 70 books and special articles contained 
in it; (3) listing on a questionnaire information 
covering the family history as shown on the record, 
the history of the treatment given with a summary 
of results and the facts obtained in the latest inter- 
view; (4) a follow-up visit. 

The composition of the group was studied as to 
age, social status, physical and mental condition, 
education, occupation and nationality. Comparison 
of the age and occupation of the women studied 
with the age and occupation of the whole unmar- 
ried mother group of Cleveland seems to show that 
these 53 cases represent a fairly accurate cross sec- 
tion of illegitimacy in that city. In general the age 
of the unmarried mothers was found to be about 
that of the legitimate mothers of Cleveland. 

Twenty-two (42 per cent) of the 53 mother: 
studied were engaged in domestic service. The 
author stresses the fact brought out by other 
studies of illegitimacy as well as by this one that a 
large proportion of unmarried mothers come from 
domestic service or other unskilled occupations and 
concludes that “there must be certain associations 
and modes of living connected with these occupa- 
tions which tend at least to make them a more 
fruitful source of temptation.” She suggests the 
need of more study on this point. When it is re- 
membered that the educational attainment of these 
same women is often limited—in this study, for 
example, 27 of the 40 whose education is known 
had reached not more than the eighth grade—this 
conclusion may be questioned. It may be asked 
whether it is the occupation which offers particular 
temptation or whether those who enter it are so 
limited in native ability, education, and outlook as 
to be more liable to become unmarried mothers. 

The attempt to learn the mental and physical 
make-up of the group revealed the barrenness of 
the records as to data on these points. In only 
5 per cent of the cases was mention made of the 
physical condition of the mother and then in terms 


so loosely used as to be of li.tle value. The author 
points out that the physical health of these women 
was probably adequately cared for in the maternity 
homes i: which most of them lived for a longer or 
shorter® time but that if the health information 
acquired there was known and used by the workers 
from the case working agencies this fact does not 
appear on their records. 

But 4 of the 53 women were given mental tests 
and then only after each had borne a second ille- 
gitimate child. Even in these cases there was 
apparently little relation between the findings of 
the examination and the social treatment given. 

The attempt made to secure information concern- 
ing the age, social status, physical and mental con- 
dition, education, occupation and nationality of the 
illegitimate fathers met with little success. Again 
the records did not contain the necessary data. 
Those who have studied any phase of the problem 
of illegitimacy have found this same paucity of 
information about the man in the case. Too often 
he is of interest only as a source of financial sup- 
port. The author asks, “Is not the essence of 
good case work an attitude of understanding and 
insight into motivations and above all constructive 
work for every member of this ‘abortive family’?” 
This point is well taken. 

The second part of this study deals with the 
treatment given by the social agency. The length 
of time during which the agency maintained con- 
tact with the client varied from four months to 
eleven years, the average time being three years. 
Forty-three of the 53 cases were closed on the 
basis of the child being with the mother. The facts 
show that in many instances in which the child 
was with the mother when the case was closed it 
soon left her care and became the responsibility of 
maternal grandparents, was placed at board, or 
was provided for in some other way. The author 
seems to us fully justified in questioning the wis- 
dom of terminating agency supervision on the basis 
of the child being with the mother and “ unless the 
mother has the character and ability to care for 
and protect her child, unless she is responsible, 
where heretofore she has been irresponsible, and 
stable where she has been unstable.” 

The study shows that considerable effort was 
expended in attempting to discover what factors or 
forces were employed in treatment and how effec- 
tively they were used. One reads “ familial forces 
were brought to bear in a very minor degree”; 
“while admitting on the records certain frag- 
mentary statements regarding companionships, 
recreation, etc., there was no definite plan, ex- 
pressed at least, towards making any of these fac- 
tors operative in treatment”; “the social and 
reconstructive power of religion was used only in 
two instances in the records studied”; “the psy- 
chiatric examination would indicate its use 
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as a receptacle for classjfication, rather than as a 
ol for treatment”; “the employment furnished 

was planned with no special thought for 
the human qualities that are of value in various 
occupations and the special inclinations that c .n be 
utilized, in giving the kind of work which will 
enable the individual to realize her own best possi- 
bilities.” In summarizing the analysis of treatment 
it is pointed out that “while the care given the 
unmarried mothers was ostensibly based on indi- 
vidual need, there was no emphasis on the relation- 
ship between the individual and her family, and no 
indication of the treatment of illegitimacy as a 
social problem.” These and other passages seem 
to indicate that too often the possibilities of family 
relationship, work, recreation, religion, mental and 
physical examination, etc., as tools for the recon- 
structing of human lives were not fully appreciated, 
or if appreciated were not skillfully used. Since 
this is so, is it not strange that the workers’ 
processes were not thought out or recorded. We 
agree with the author that “it would be of scien- 
tific practicality for the guidance of future workers 
had the worker recorded the processes by 
which the girl’s confidence was gained, her attitude 
changed, her interests discovered, her personality 
guided, and her character developed.” 

Legal prosecution seems to have been almost the 
only form of social treatment given the illegitimate 
father. Only 32 of them were ordered by the court 
to contribute toward the support of the child. A 
comparison of the amount of money which the 
court ordered each of these men to pay with the 
sum actually paid constitutes one of the most in- 
teresting but discouraging parts of the study. 
Apparently 12 of the 32 paid nothing, 6 the amount 
ordered, and the other 14 some part of it—one of 
them $8 of the $400 ordered. Three men made 
money settlements voluntarily and paid in full the 
sum agreed upon. Justice as well as common sense 
seem to demand that the financial responsibility of 
the illegitimate father should be based upon his 
ability to pay. This can be determined only by 
investigation. This is an added argument for case 
work with the man which the author strongly 
advocates. 


The last part of the study gives the present 
status of the mother and child as disclosed by the 
follow-up visit. Twenty-nine mothers have mar- 
ried. In 8 instances the illegitimate mother mar- 
ried the father of her child. Thirty children are 
actually living with the mother; 7 of these have 
been adopted by the mother’s husband who is not 
the child’s father. Twenty-seven are in the homes 
of maternal grandparents. In a few instances the 
mother lives there with the child. Other children 
are being boarded—one of them in an institution. 
It is the author’s opinion that in 15 instances there 
is definite tension in the home because of the child’s 





presence. If this is the case the outcome for some 
of these children is bound to be unfortunate. 

Nine cases given somewhat fully are used here 
and there in the report as illustrative material. 
Each case story is followed by a discussion in 
which the strong and weak features of investiga- 
tion and treatment are brought out. This method 
of dealing with the material adds greatly to its 
interest. 

Miss Mattingly feels that successful solution of 
the problem of illegitimacy involves a responsi- 
bility on the part of the community, the agency, and 
the individual worker. The community has a re- 
sponsibility to pool the knowledge and resources 
which are now available; the agency to maintain 
the highest standards, a constant testing of 
methods, and a checking of results. This would 
include research and the careful selection of those 
who are to work with the unmarried mother, the 
worker to have adequate preparation and to récog- 
nize a continuing obligation for training and 
growth. 

The study is interesting and deals with a phase 
of the problem to which too little attention has 
been given. It raises a number of questions which 
social workers cannot afford to allow to remain 
unanswered. These questions cannot be answered 
until social workers take a more scientific attitude 
toward their work. 


Ipa R. PARKER 
Research worker, Social Service Dept., 
Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital. 


OCIETY anp Its Prostems: Grove Samuel 
Dow. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 
1929, 707 pp. 


Society and Its Problems is a revised textbook 
in sociology. Simplicity marks Professor Dow's 
style, yet his book suffers from the deficiencies 
common to most current sociology textbooks. The 
reader is made aware of the existence of such 
problems as poverty, crime, immigration, and so on, 
but is not told what to do about it. Trained social 
workers, therefore, will find little of value in this 
book. 


Sociologists in general seem to think that, if 
they are to be scientific, they can merely posit 
problems. It is assumed, apparently, that mere 
awareness of problems will automatically breed a 
solution. This view is both impractical and ineffec- 
tual. The majority of students take only ele- 
mentary courses in sociology. If these students 
are to become effective leaders in society they need 
to carry away from a course in sociology at least 
reconstructive programs for various 

Until a sociologist can advance such 
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programs he ought to refrain from writing a 
textbook. 

Professor Dow’s survey treatment of immigrant 
backgrounds, world religions, modern family prob- 
lems, and current penology is inclusive, though too 
brief. His general analysis of social interests, 
social processes, and social organization is sugges- 
tive. However, too little attention is given to 
explaining why humans behave as they do. 

Certain errors appear. The westward movement 
does not explain the decline in fertility among 
Massachusetts native females nor does the presence 
of venereal disease account appreciably for the low 
fertility of France; neither is postponed marriage 
the primary cause of reduced childbearing among 
educated married women: in each instance contra- 
ception is the immediate cause. Mendelism does 
not prove that three-fourths of the offspring of 
a negro-white union will appear to be full blooded 
negroes. Are sociologists prepared to assent to the 
notion that “a sane and sensible caste attitude” 
toward the negro is possible or advisable at 
present ? 

Understatements occur. The probable benefits 
of municipal and state ownership are stated tepidly. 
Marketing, not production, is the farmer’s major 
economic problem. Professor Dow places too little 
emphasis upon the inequitable distribution of in- 
come as the chief cause of poverty. Despite his 
contention to the contrary, race suicide is a real 
problem in northwest Europe and among Ameri- 
cans in the middle and upper economic strata; solu- 
tion involves the basing of income upon the prin- 
ciple of needs. 

Professor Dow fails to suggest answers to such 
questions as these: What is the real role of the 
church and religion in modern society? To what 
extent is the decline in family stability attributable 
to the reduction in the number and intensity of the 
functions performed by the family? Does a sound 
immigration and population policy not rest upon 
an optimum relationship between population and 
resources ? 

A good bibliography follows each chapter. 

JoserpH J. SPENGLER 
Ohio State University 


N Inrropuction to Soctat Worx: John 
O’Grady, Ph.D., Century Co., N. Y., 1928, 
398 pp. 

Other text books for students of applied soci- 
ology have been written under higher sounding 
titles, and with headings which attempt to show 
more profoundly what is the matter with society 
and what is being or ought to be done about it. 
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But Father O'Grady has turned the tables, and by 
organizing his material around the present day 
practical program of social work, has given us q 
text-book, simple in construction, practical in ap. 
plication, which should serve rather better than 
most, both for those who are taking a general 
course in undergraduate sociology and for those 
who are in definite training for social work. His 
outline succeeds in presenting not only a concrete 
picture of the working program of social work, 
but equally a realistic analysis of the forces which 
are current and the problems which are vital in 
moderi: civilized society. The objectives and 
methods ef Family Social Work, Children’s Work, 
Health Work, Social Legislation, Leisure Time 
activities, in the hands of such an understanding 
and practically experienced author translate them- 
selves almost automatically into terms of the 
underlying social maladjustments which have made 
them necessary. It seems a much less laborious 
process than that of building up a theoretical struc- 
ture of disorganizing social forces and then trying 
to fit the practical program of social work into it. 
With the functional development of social work 
has gone a steady integration with the four great 
institutions of civilization—government, the law, 
the church, and the school. The chapters on each 
of these, showing the degree to which particular 
parts of social work are being developed under 
their auspices, round out the picture. 
Father O’Grady is a Catholic priest, writing a 
text book for students in Catholic universities, 
many of whom presumably will go into social work 





in Catholic agencies. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that particular emphasis would be laid upon 
the place of the church in social work and that the 
objectives and methods of each of the functional 
fields would be interpreted in the light of church 
principle and doctrine. The points where that in- 
terpretation is at variance with the fundamental 
philosophy of non-sectarian social work are very 
few indeed. 
Braptey Buett 
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Second Term, July 25—August 30 





ACADEMIC YEAR, 1929-30 
Autumn Quarter, October 1-December 20 
Winter Quarter, January 2-—March 21 
Spring Quarter, March 31-June 11 


A limited number of qualified undergraduates 
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